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Don  Dwight,  Publisher 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


Some  readers  are  saying  “ho  hum”  to 
newspapers.  Some  national  advertisers  say  they 
need  a  computer  to  understand  the  rate  cards, 
and  they  are  growing  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  wide  variations  in  production  requirements 
and  quality.  We’re  surrounded  by  aggressive 
competitors— on  the  air,  in  newsprint  weekly,  in 
graphically  brilliant  specialty  magazines. 

We  at  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  believe  that  problem 
solving  begins  when  we  start  to  talk  about  these 
problems.  And  that’s  exactly  what  we’re 
planning  to  do,  right  here  on  the  cover  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Once  a  month  for  the  next  year,  we’re 
going  to  use  this  space  to  explore  a  different 
aspect  of  the  different  newspaper  world  that  we 
live  in  today.  We’ll  look  at  what  various  individual 
newspapers  are  doing  right.  And  we  hope  that 
you’ll  share  your  reactions  with  us  on  these  issues. 

We  won’t  solve  all  the  problems  here. 
But  we  hope  it  will  be  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  In  this  case,  what’s  good  for  the 
newspaper  business  is  good  for  The  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Boston’s 


Mayor  tells  police: 
our  streets  are  saf( 


carter  attacks 
^**ratic  Volpe 


Pat  Nixon  stilJ 
on  critical  list 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Boston 
Herald  American  was  mentioned,  people 
were  apt  to  say  “Yawn.” 

Now  some  of  those  same  people  are  say¬ 
ing  things  like  “It’s  fun,  it’s  light,  it’s  lively.” 

Or  “I  don’t  feel  like  I’m  being  preached  to.” 

“I  consider  the  Herald  a  serious  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Globe.” 

What’s  going  on  at  the  Herald? 

A  lot  of  things;  New  features,  new  colum¬ 


nists,  new  writers,  new  readers. 

What  readers? 

Over  600,000  affluent  Bostonians. 
(Herald  readers’  median  income  is  $14,250 
vs.  Globe  readers’  median  income  of 
$13,937.) 

Maybe  you  should  wake  up  to  it,  too. 

That’s  right.  The  Herald. 

Source:  1975  Belden  CMS 


Grow  with  us 


Our  rapid  growth  keeps  us  looking  for  qualified  people;  people  like  you: 
talented,  creative,  responsible  and  ambitious.  Donrey  emphasizes  individual 
initiative,  so  we  train  people  for  the  opportunities  always  available  to  those 
with  the  capacity  to  think  and  act. 

Donrey  owns  thirty-one  daily  and  twenty-three  weekly  newspapers,  three 
television  and  five  radio  stations,  and  seven  outdoor  advertising  companies  in 
eleven  states.  Our  size  and  diversity  offers  you  plenty  of  career  opportunities 
in  business  and  journalism. 

Donrey  not  only  offers  you  a  future  guided  by  your  own  initiative  and  desires, 
but  we  also  provide  employee  benefits  found  only  in  large  corporations. 

You  can  keep  us  growing,  and  you  can  grow  with  us.  For  employment  infor¬ 
mation,  write  Donrey’s  personnel  director. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 
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FEBRUARY 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

12-13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  telephone 
sales  conference,  Tallahassee  Hilton,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

12- 16 — Southern  Classified  Managers  Association,  Tallahassee  Hilton, 

Florida. 

13- 16 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Doubletree  Inn,  Scottsdale, 

Arizona. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 
riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

17- 20 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Hunt  Valley  Inn,  Hunt 

Valley,  Maryland. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute.  Athens. 

24- 26 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

25 —  North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  Television  Institute, 
Sheraton-Crabtree  Motor  Inn.  Raleigh. 

25-26 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc. — Region  4,  Hilton  Inn,  Austin, 
Texas. 

25-27 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

27-March  1 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

27- March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  The  Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Harri¬ 

son  Conference  Center,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

28- March  1 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 

tion,  Howard  Johnson  57  Motel,  Boston. 

MARCH 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  Seminar,  Granada 

Royale,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

3- 4 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Le  Downtowner  Du  Vieux  Carre.  New  Orleans, 

La. 

3-5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-5— New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

5- 6 — "Hands-On  77”  Workshop,  Co-sponsored  by  National  Press  Photog¬ 

raphers  Association  Region  10  and  Department  of  Communication 
Arts,  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  Pomona. 

6- 9 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar,  "Reading  in  the  United  States,”  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Miami,  Fla. 

6-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  Press 
Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Huntsville  Hilton,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (For  members  only.) 

16-19 — Government  Affairs  Conference,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-19— Louisiana  and  Mississippi  press  Associations  joint  clinic.  Lake 
Charles.  La. 

18-19 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference, 
Richmond,  Va.;  for  Maryland;  Washington,  D.C.;  North  Carolina, 
Virginia. 

18-20 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  workshop,  classified  advertising,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

18-21 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Skyline 
East,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

21-22 — National  News  Council,  regional  meeting,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

21-25 — Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

23- 25 — AN  PA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-Education  program  develop¬ 

ment  conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel.  Port¬ 

land,  Oregon. 

25- 27 — Central  State’s  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

25-27 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  South  Hotel, 
Bloomington,  Minn. 

27-30 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "Libel  and  Privacy  Law,”  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 


27-30 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  Don 
Cesar  Beach  Resort  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 


APRIL 

2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn.  Raleigh. 

14-16 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

14-16 — PNPA/Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Ad  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-19 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her¬ 
shey,  Pa. 

19 — Canadian  Press,  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York 

Hotel,  Toronto. 

22- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Way¬ 

farer  Motor  Inn,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel.  San 

Francisco,  California. 

26- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MAY 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

I- 5 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

5-7 — ICMA  Circulation  Seminar,  North  Texas  State  University,  Denton, 
Texas. 

8-11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 
Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

12-14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executices,  Ocean  Trail  Holiday 

Inn,  Jupiter,  Florida. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood.  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18-21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Washington 
Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

27-30 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  Don 
Cesar  Beach  Resort  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Convention  Center.  Hershey.  Pennsylvania. 


Newsbriefs 


Panax  Corp.,  East  Lansing-based  Michigan  newspaper 
group,  announced  plans  for  a  new  mid-Michigan  morning 
daily  newspaper — the  Morning  Sun.  The  paper  will  replace 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Daily  Times-News  and  the  Alma  Daily 
Record-Leader  in  early  March.  These  papers  now  serve 
Isabella  and  Gratiot  counties,  respectively,  Robert  Coch¬ 
rane,  editor  of  the  Daily  Times-News,  becomes  editor  of 
the  new  paper.  The  Morning  Sun  will  be  printed  in  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  have  offices  both  there  and  in  Alma,  Panax 
said. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  suspending  of  publication  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Siin, 
weekly  newspaper  since  October,  1974,  was  reported  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  The  Sun  was  distributed  to  100,000  homes  and  had 
32  employees.  Martin  Umansky,  publisher,  was  quoted  as 
saying  lack  of  advertising  revenue  was  the  cause.  He  con¬ 
firmed  that  losses  in  28  months  were  more  than  $500.00.  The 
parent  organization  is  KAKE-tv  and  Radio. 
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The  Magic  Touch. 


In  one  day,  you  reach  nearly  7  out  of  10  metro 
Birmingham  adults  with  Qlht  IBirmin^kam  New 
and  Birmingham  Post-Herald .  Alabama's 
Most  Powerful  Selling  Force. 


Represented  nationally  by  Mewhouse  Newspapers  (Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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In  support  of  freedom 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  U.S.  government  has  had  to  resort  to 
totalitarian  tactics — expelling  a  Soviet  newsman  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  Moscow’s  expulsion  of  a  U.S.  reporter — in  order  to 
emphasize  our  commitment  to  freedom  of  information.  And 
yet,  isn’t  it  about  time  our  government  stood  up  for  First 
Amendment  rights  elsewhere  in  the  world? 

The  previous  administration  did  so  with  the  fight  it  made 
at  the  Unesco  meeting  in  Nairobi,  and  the  strong  delegation 
it  sent  there.  The  present  administration  invokes  the  Hel¬ 
sinki  accords  on  freedom  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
phony  charges  of  espionage  against  AP’s  Moscow  reporter. 

We  wonder  what  progress  might  have  been  made  toward 
developing,  maintaining  and  protecting  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  other  countries  of  the  world  if  previous  administra¬ 
tions  had  taken  similar  vigorous  positions  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  for  other  peoples  when  they  were  threatened  or 
destroyed. 

After  all,  if  this  country  believes  in  human  freedom,  if  we 
live  by  it,  if  we  cherish  it,  why  shouldn’t  our  government 
as  well  as  individuals  stand  up  for  it  wherever  it  is 
threatened?  Why  should  our  press  feel  that  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  of  the  press  is  something  it  must  fight  for 
alone  resisting  support  from  a  government  dedicated  to  the 
same  principle  under  the  Constitution? 

Lets  speak  with  one  voice,  and  make  it  loud. 

Journalism  graduates  and  jobs 

There  is  a  belief  that  job  opportunities  on  newspapers  and 
other  media  are  not  increasing  enough  to  accommodate  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  journalism  school  students  who 
soon  will  enter  the  job  market.  It  may  be  an  inaccurate 
observation. 

The  1975-76  graduating  classes  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  numbered  514  students,  the 
largest  in  the  school’s  history.  A  job  placement  survey  just 
completed  reveals  that  94.57%  of  those  entering  the  job 
market  were  employed;  86.05%  in  journalism  jobs.  This  was 
an  increase  over  the  84.9%  in  journalism  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  426  entering  the  job  market,  367  were  journalism- 
employed  with  195  of  them  hired  by  newspapers  compared  to 
148  the  year  before.  Broadcasting  took  64  compared  to  38, 
and  65  went  into  advertising  compared  to  42.  Magazines  and 
public  relations  employed  fewer  than  the  previous  year.  (7% 
of  the  graduates  took  themselves  out  of  the  job  market  for 
reasons  of  marriage,  military  service,  graduate  school,  etc.) 

Significantly,  media  are  vigorously  recruiting  on  campus 
for  qualified  people.  Interviews  were  conducted  by  36  or¬ 
ganizations  in  that  period  compared  to  39  the  previous  year. 
And,  of  more  significance,  newspapers  employed  38%  more 
of  the  j-school  graduates  than  in  the  year  before. 
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Letters 


ERRONEOUS  REPORT 

Your  January  29  story  about  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  case  be¬ 
tween  the  Oakland  Press  and  the 
Teamsters  contains  several  mistakes 
which  are  prejudicial  to  us. 

1.  Your  headline  states,  “NLRB  finds 
publisher  unfair  to  Teamsters.”  Yet  in 
the  second  paragraph,  the  story  itself 
says  the  case  is  “subject  to  appeal  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.” 
Clearly,  the  NLRB  has  not  “found”  any¬ 
thing.  We  are  filing  exceptions  with  the 
NLRB,  and  if  necessary  expect  to  appeal 
further. 

2.  Your  lead  uses  the  language  “found 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice.”  The 
word  “guilty”  does  not  apply  to  such 
proceedings.  This  is  an  administrative 
law  judge’s  decision  and  RECOM¬ 
MENDED  order. 

The  use  of  such  language,  especially  in 
the  headline,  is  highly  misleading. 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre 
(McIntyre  is  executive  vicepresident 
and  editor.) 

*  *  * 

On  page  23  of  the  January  29  issue  you 
carried  a  story,  “Appeals  Court  Backs 
Distributors  In  Suit.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  Tri-Valley 
Herald  and  Tri-Valley  News  were  not  a 
part  of  this  suit.  Since  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  nation  wide  in  distribution,  we  imagine 
that  80%  of  your  subscribers  had  no  idea 
where  Hayward,  Fremont  or  Livermore 
is  since  you  did  not  mention  California  in 
the  story. 

Floyd  L.  Sparks 
(Sparks  is  publisher.) 

*  *  * 

THANKS 

Thanks  for  the  nice  editorial  on  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council  and  for 
the  mention  that  promotion  managers 
were  one  of  the  groups  preaching  the 
“total  newspaper”  concept  for  years. 

International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
concept  into  a  working  philosophy — 
conference  themes,  books,  newsletters, 
etc.,  and  it’s  gratifying  to  see  others 
begin  to  use  it. 

But  I  know  that  you  were  the  first  to 
carry  the  torch  for  the  “total  newspa¬ 
per”  idea  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  1 
don’t  think  the  newspaper  business 
would  have  been  as  quick  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  such  a  project. 

Your  editorials  and  space  devoted  to 
conferences  and  meetings  about  the  “to¬ 
tal  newspaper”  were  among  the  prime 
movers  in  getting  it  to  be  a  “buzz  word” 
for  the  industry  and  an  accepted  working 
concept. 

Edward  A.  Linsmier 
(Linsmier  is  executive  director  of 
INPA.) 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

A  recent  announcement  in  E«&P  of  my 
appointment  as  editor  included  the  mis¬ 
spelling  of  my  last  name.  Through  the 
years  1  have  done  a  great  deal  of  business 
with  you  (indeed,  even  got  this  position 
through  E&P) — so  the  error,  besides 
being  embarrassing,  seemed  indefensi¬ 
ble. 

It  has  also  caused  me  aggravation  and 
confusion,  as  1  have  been  receiving  mail 
addressed  to:  N.  Oshrink,  etc. 

An  added  element:  I  had  sent  an  origi¬ 
nal  announcement  back  in  August  when  1 
was  first  named.  It  never  appeared.  1 
then  sent  a  second  one.  It  appeared — 
with  the  incorrect  spelling. 

1  would  appreciate  a  correction — 
especially  since  accuracy  is  supposed  to 
be  the  hallmark  of  our  profession  (even 
though  E&P  is  rife  with  something  less 
too  often).  This  is  one  I  would  like  cor¬ 
rected. 

Norman  H.  Oshrin 

(Oshrin  is  editor  of  the  Sanford  (Calif.) 
Evening  Herald  and  Herald  Advertiser.) 

*  ♦  * 

In  the  issue  of  January  29,  E&P  ran  an 
item  that  contains  several  errors  and  this 
has  been  embrassing  to  the  writer  of  this 
letter. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Harold  W.  Deadman,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  business  manager  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma’s  largest  weekly,  Friday  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nichols  Hills  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  previously  ad  manager  of  the 
Spinal  Column  of  Union  Lake,  Michi¬ 
gan — ^joined  the  Macomb  Daily  (Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan)  as  director  of  sales 
and  promotion.  Deadman,  57,  was 
at  one  time  publisher  of  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star. 

Harold  W.  Deadman 


AP  ELECTION 

Each  year  about  this  time  and  for  the 
next  six  weeks  publishers  all  over 
America  will  be  receiving  bleats  for  help 
from  entrants  in  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors  derby. 

Appeals — I’ve  never  seen  a  unique 
one  yet — start  out  with  the  usual  saluta¬ 
tion.  Then  comes  a  paragraph  observing 
that  the  AP’s  nominating  committee  has 
honored  the  writer  of  the  letter  blah, 
blah,  blah.  Second  and  third  paragraphs 
usually  provide  a  few  bare  details  of  the 
nominee’s  life.  Sometimes,  though  rare¬ 
ly,  a  separate  insert  of  biographical  data 
is  included.  Finally,  there’s  the  pitch  to 
vote  for  you  know  whom. 

What  I’m  driving  at  is:  never — I  re¬ 
peat,  never — has  an  honored  nominee 
told  me  what  he  intends  to  do  to  improve 
the  AP. 

O.K.,  I’ll  grant  it  wouldn’t  make  any 
difference  what  ideas  nominees  have, 
since  the  AP  is  run  by  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy,  but  surely  not  every  nominee 
I’ve  received  letters  from  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  remember  knows  this. 

W.  E.  Chilton,  III 

(Chilton  is  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette.) 

Short  Takes 

She  arrived  back  in  London,  England, 
her  home,  just  58  sours  and  30  minutes 
after  leaving  on  the  24,400-mile 
jaunt. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bennett  once  rode  a  horse  nude  down 
the  Champs  Ely  see. — Chicago  Tribune. 
*  *  ♦ 

Goons  and  possums  grow  fat  in  the  fall 
when  frost  falls  and  persimmons  are  at 
their  best. — Southwest  Times  Record,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark. 
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Gordon  N.  Converse 

Photo  Editor  &  Chief  Photogmpher 

The  Chnstian  Science  Monitor 


Few  people  have  visited  as  many  countries 
(over  125)  as  Gordon  N.  Converse.  Fewer  still 
have  had  his  insight  into  the  humanity  of 
mankind.  Even  more  rare  is  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  record  this  insight  visually. 

Given  his  first  camera  at  the  age  of  11, 
Converse  turned  his  hobby  into  his  profession 
as  a  photographer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  before  joining  the  Monitor. 

Once  described  in  Editor  and  Publisher  as 
“a  very  low-keyed  individual  who  turns  out 
high-powered  pictures,”  he  concludes  that 
mankind  is  very  much  the  same  everywhere  in 
the  world.  And  his  pictures  show  this  universal 
brotherhood— whether  the  subject  is  laughing 
children  in  Tokyo,  heads  of  governments,  or  a 
solitary  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  At  the 
same  time,  his  sharp  eye  for  detail  records  what 
makes  each  country  unique. 

He  is  one  of  only  two  newspaper 
photographers  ever  to  win  the  dual  award  as 
Newspaper-Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year— one  of  nearly  one  hundred  different 
awards  bestowed  on  him.  Countless  Converse 
photographs  that  first  appeared  in  the  Monitor 
have  hung  on  art  gallery  walls. 

Pictures  that  build  bridges— a  Monitor 
approach  relied  on  by  its  own  subscribers  in 
some  130  countries  and  by 
the  19.8  million  readers 
of  the  166  newspapers 
worldwide  that  subscribe 
to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service. 
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"Our  greatest  need  today 
is  to  understand  eadi  other. 
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Clarification  of  malice 
of  public  figure  sought 


Clarification  of  the  malice  standard  in¬ 
volving  a  “public  official”  or  “public  fig¬ 
ure”  is  sought  in  a  Texas  libel  case  ap¬ 
peal  asking  review  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  case  is  that  of  the  suit  against 
Laredo  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Laredo  Times,  by  John  E.  Foster, 
elected  surveyor  of  Webb  County, 
Texas,  who  is  also  a  licensed  civil  en¬ 
gineer. 

In  June,  1973,  the  Times  published  a 
story  about  a  flooding  problem  in  the  Del 
Mar  Hills  subdivision  of  Laredo.  The 
contractor  complained  that  the  article 
left  the  impression  that  the  flooding  prob¬ 
lem  existed  throughout  the  subdivision. 
In  a  second  story  intended  to  straighten 
this  out.  the  Times  said  the  flooded  area 
had  been  platted  by  Jack  Foster,  “who 
doubles  as  consultant  engineer  for  Webb 
County.  Foster  has  been  handling 
numerous  engineering  jobs  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  Court  on  a  consultant  basis 
involving  road  improvements,  some  pav¬ 
ing,  park  recreational  work  and  drainage 
problems  in  Del  Mar  Hills.” 

The  statement  that  Foster  platted  the 
flooded  area  was  not  correct,  though  he 
had  platted  other  areas  in  the  sub¬ 
division,  and  Foster  filed  suit.  He  alleged 
that  the  article  implied  his  work  was  of 
poor  quality  and  had  accused  him  of  un¬ 
ethical  conduct  “by  inferring  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  his  services  for  the 
county  and  his  private  practice.” 

The  Times  claimed  privilege  under  the 
Constitution  and  pleaded  that  Foster  was 
either  a  “public  official”  or  a  “public 
figure”  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
malice. 

The  trial  court  held  for  the  newspaper 
and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  which  said 
that  “Foster  clearly  falls  within  the  most 
restrictive  definition  of  a  ‘public  official’ 
or  ‘public  figure,'  ”  and  said  he  was  both 
as  those  terms  are  defined  by  the  courts 
of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States. 
That  court  also  found  an  absence  of 
malice. 

Last  July  14,  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court,  however,  reversed  the  lower 
courts,  holding  “that  Foster,  as  elected 
County  Surveyor,  was  a  ‘public  official' 
but  that  the  malice  standard  did  not 
apply  because  the  publication  contained 
no  express  reference  to  that  office  and 
thus  did  not  relate  to  his  fitness  for  of¬ 


fice.”  It  further  held  that  a  jury  must 
decide  whether  the  article  contained  any 
implied  reference,  and  that,  as  a  paid 
consultant  engineer,  Foster  was  neither  a 
‘public  official’  or  ‘public  figure.’ 

Thus,  considering  the  case  as  one  in¬ 
volving  a  libel  suit  by  a  private  individu¬ 
al,  the  Court  adopted  the  negligence 
standard  in  Texas  and  further  held  that 
the  proof  failed  to  establish  that  the  “al¬ 
legedly  libelous  statements  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  warn  a  reasonably  prudent  editor 
of  their  defamatory  potential.” 

In  its  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Times  holds  that  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  an  “unwarranted  and 
unprecedented  restriction  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  criticize  public  offi¬ 
cials,  in  direct  violation  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.”  The  newspaper 
also  argues  that  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  “seriously  mininterpreted  prior 
decisions  by  holding  that  a  professional 
consultant  paid  by  public  funds  to  advise 
a  governmental  body  on  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  concern  was  not  at  least  a  ‘public 
figure.’  ” 

The  Times  petition  also  said:  “This 
case  will  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to 
define  the  liability  standard  which  the 
states  may  adopt  in  suits.” 

The  Supreme  Court  currently  is  in  re¬ 
cess  until  February  21. 

♦  *  * 

PUBLIC  FIGURE  CASE 

A  federal  judge  has  ruled  that  a  small 
corporation  can  be  classified  as  a  “public 
figure”  in  a  libel  suit. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  W. 
Schwarzer  granted  summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  United  Press  International  and 
the  Associated  Press  in  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  Trans  World  Accounts  Inc. 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

He  said  that  Trans  World  “has  not 
raised  any  genuine  issue  of  material  fact 
with  respect  to  actual  malice  on  the  part 
of  APor  UPl”  in  connection  with  stories 
carried  by  the  wire  services  in  January 
1975. 

The  stories  were  based  on  a  press  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  saying  it  planned  to  issue  complaints 
against  Trans  World  and  seven  other 
debt  collecting  companies,  charging  four 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices. 

The  wire  service  stories  did  not  point 
out  that  the  complaints  against  Trans 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

World  would  allege  only  two  of  the  four 
charges  while  some  other  agencies  would 
be  charged  with  all  four  violations. 

Judge  Schwarzer  said  that  the  FTC 
uses  publicity  as  a  means  of  warning  the 
public  against  possible  harmful  practices 
but  also  to  induce  companies  to  correct 
such  practices  without  extended  legal 
proceedings. 

Therefore,  he  said,  “Trans  World  may 
not  have  been  a  ‘public  figure’  until  the 
proposed  complaint  issued  but  when  it 
did  it  was  clearly  drawn  into  a  particular 
controversy  having  its  origin  in  Trans 
World’s  own  conduct  and  activities  and 
therefore  became  a  public  figure  for  the 
limited  range  of  issues  relating  to  the 

FTC’s  complaint.” 

*  * 

Without  a  dissent,  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  refused  requests  by  both  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  Dr.  Franklin 
Littell,  a  theologian,  to  review  a  Federal 
Appeals  Court  decision  in  a  libel  case 
that  Buckley  had  brought  against  Dr.  Lit¬ 
tell. 

Buckley,  magazine  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist,  contended  in  his  suit  that  the 
theologian  had  libeled  him  in  the  latter’s 
book,  “Wild  Tongues.” 

The  Federal  District  Court  found  that 
three  aspects  of  the  book  libeled 
Buckley.  The  Appeals  Court,  however, 
reversed  two  of  these,  but  affirmed  in  the 
case  of  the  third. 

Capital  Cities  buys 
Kansas  City  Star  Co. 

W.  W.  Baker,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Times,  which  is 
being  acquired  by  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  said  there  will  be 
further  discussions  regarding  operation 
of  the  daily  newspapers  after  February 
19  when  closing  of  the  sale  is  expected. 

The  tender  offer,  at  $139.54  a  share  of 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  stock  expired 
February  9.  The  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  is 
employee  owned. 

Directors  voted  unanimously  for  the 
Capital  Cities  acquisition.  The  New 
York  company,  a  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  group,  originally  expressed  its 
wish  to  continue  the  Kansas  City  man¬ 
agement  and  there  has  been  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  matter  since  takeover 
arrangements  were  made.  Baker  said. 

Directors  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Co. 
are  Baker,  Frank  McKinney,  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  W.  W. 
Meyer,  second  vicepresident  and  sales 
director;  Thelma  Hubbard,  secretary; 
Ben  Schifman,  treasurer  and  financial 
vicepresident;  George  Burg,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president,  and  Cruise 
Palmer,  executive  editor. 
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correct  the  severe  natural  gas  shortage. 
Shere  said  he  came  away  feeling  “we  arc 
looking  for  a  simple  answer  to  a  ‘stagger¬ 
ingly  complex  problem.*  " 

Youths  were  urged  to  read  all  the 
stories  about  the  energy  problem  in  the 
Journal  Herald,  visit  the  public  library  to 
research  the  subject  further  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  with  friends  and  form  an 
opinion  how  “we  got  into  this  energy 
‘mess’  ’’  and  send  Shere  a  letter. 

Intermediates  on  February  3  were  in¬ 
structed  “What’s  in  a  newspaper?”  All 


Children  out  of  school 
in  Ohio  turn  to  papers 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


tured  daily,  sometimes  reminding  read¬ 
ers  to  keep  thermostats  down  to  65  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

The  “Intermediate”  page  the  first  day 
instructed  readers  how  to  read  electrical 
meters.  Another  story  mentioned  a  meet¬ 
ing  Journal  Herald  editor  Dennis  Shere 
had  attended  with  Dayton  Power  &  Light 
officials  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  to 


While  schools  have  been  closed  in 
Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  students 
have  been  able  to  keep  on  learning — by 
reading  newspapers.  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  has  been  inserting  the  “Classroom 
Extra’  ’  since  January  3 1 ,  and  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  has  “Classmate,”  which 
got  started  February  2. 

About  44,000  students  in  the  Dayton 
area  have  been  served  by  the  Journal 
Herald’s  four-page  supplement,  and 
%,000  can  take  advantage  of  the  two- 
three-page  Dispatch  “Extra.” 

“We  don’t  know  from  one  day  to  the 
next  how  long  we’ll  be  publishing 
‘Classmate,’  ”  said  Bill  Worth,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal  Herald. 
Educators  were  talking  about  school  be¬ 
ginning  again  February  14,  and  Worth 
said  “Classmate”  will  not  continue  after 
school  resumes. 

But  in  Columbus,  school  may  be  out  as 
long  as  March  7,  and  the  Dispatch  will 
continue  to  “service”  its  student-readers 
until  then.  “It’s  pretty  expensive,  but  it’s 
worthwhile.  We  have  a  duty  to  this 
community  to  keep  these  youngsters’ 
minds  working,”  said  Ed  Mason,  Dis¬ 
patch  public  service  director. 

Bill  Wild,  “Action  Line”  editor  of  the 
Journal  Herald,  has  been  editing  the 
“Classmate.”  He  and  three  other  staff¬ 
ers  have  been  working  full-time  on  the 
Dayton  supplement.  Wild  has  been  aided 
by  reporter  Scott  Herron,  copy  editor 
Tim  Collins  and  artist  Frank  Pauer. 
Helping  Wild  on  a  part-time  basis  have 
been  artist  Gene  Winter  and  assistant 
managing  editor  Dave  Jarrell,  who  has 
been  acting  as  a  production  liaison. 

“This  has  been  a  sacrifice  for  our  staff 
of  20  reporters  and  nine  copy  editors,” 
noted  Bill  Worth.  The  project  was  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  Dayton  Power 
and  Light  Co.  decides  schools  should  be 
closed. 

The  Friday  issue  of  February  11  of 
Dayton’s  “Classmate”  was  scheduled  to 
be  entirely  student-written.  “We  got  a 
lot  of  phone  calls  and  a  lot  of  material,” 
Worth  said. 

The  format  of  “Classmate”  is  de¬ 
signed  so  that  the  second  page  is  for 
“Primary”  age  level;  the  third  page  for 
“Intermediate”  level,  and  the  back  of 
the  pull-out  appeals  to  “High  School” 
ages.  The  cover  has  a  general  story  on 
top,  and  below  the  fold  has  been  a  daily 
“Bulletin  Board” — announcements  of 
activities  related  to  schools  being  closed. 
Energet  is  a  cartoon  character  who  hates 
another  character  Waste-A-Lot,  who  he 
calls  “a  meanie.”  Energet  is  being  fea- 
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Mafon  definitely  leaving  Pitt  for  Tennessee 


NOW  dgareffes  recaMed  tor  ott-aroma 


Car  wMi  k,  meVe  Calor  Bowf  bound 


To  turn  around  sliding  Saturday  circulation,  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  revamped  its  standard  size  paper  into  a  leisure 
oriented  tabloid  called  Weekender.  The  tabloid  paper  contains  two  sections,  the  first  (above  left)  contains  primarily  local  and 
national  news  and  the  second  (center)  features  sports  (left),  lifestyle,  astrology,  reviews  and  a  weekend  calendar  of  events. 
The  masthead  and  layout  gives  the  paper  a  magazine  type  effect. 


Tabloid  format  reverses 
sliding  Saturday  circulation 


By  Sandra  Matuska 

Last  October  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call  turned  its  sliding  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  around  by  revamping  its  standard- 
size  newspaper  and  creating  a  leisure- 
oriented  tabloid  called  Weekender. 

In  three  months  it  gained  3,800  new 
subscribers  and  increased  its  ad  volume 
from  30  to  42  pages.  Advertising  linage 
increased  20  to  25  per  cent,  mostly  dis¬ 
play. 

“1  feel  that  Weekender  was  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  newspapering  in  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  area,”  said  Alfred  Trinkle,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “The  public  acceptance 
was  very  good,  and  we’re  reaching  a  new 
public  we’ve  never  reached  before.” 
Circulation  grew  from  108,134  at  the  end 
of  September,  to  1 1 1 ,300  in  December. 

The  circulation  decline  started  in  1973 
and  about  5,000  subscribers  were  lost. 
Trinkle  said,  “The  higher  our  price  went, 
the  more  people  felt  they  could  do  with¬ 
out  a  skimpy  Saturday  paper  of  28  pages 
for  15  cents.  We  were  in  a  recession  and 
everyone  tried  to  save  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

The  newspaper  tabloid  is  “a  radical 
change  from  the  broad  sheet  publication 
the  subscribers  were  receiving  before,” 
Trinkle  said.  “The  public  needed  more 
than  they  were  receiving  and  Weekender 
satisifed  most  of  the  needs.” 

Weekender  carries  many  reader- 
oriented  features  that  include  things  to 
do,  see  or  make,  as  well  as  local  and 
national  news  and  sports.  It  even  has  a 
handy  index  of  advertised  items  for  con¬ 


venience  in  finding  the  best  buys  of  the 
day. 

Not  without  troubles 

Weekender  was  not  without  its  trou¬ 
bles.  Some  400  people  called  the  first 
Saturday  to  complain  that  they  could  no 
longer  share  the  paper  with  another  at 
breakfast — there  was  no  way  to  divide  a 
tabloid  as  they  had  the  old  two-section 
paper.  They  also  missed  stock  market 
listings  and  complained  there  wasn’t 
enough  local  and  national  news. 

Management  listened.  The  following 
week.  Weekender  had  become  a  two- 
part  paper  with  a  special  sports  and  fea¬ 
ture  pullout  section.  Stock  market  list¬ 
ings  were  restored,  and  a  full  eight  pages 
of  news  were  added. 

Richard  J.  Hummel,  president  of 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said, 
“I  think  we  accept  criticism  and  listen  to 
people,  and  that’s  basically  why  we’re 
successful.”  He  is  optimistic  about  the 
tabloid.  “We’ve  seen  a  steady  increase 
in  advertising  and  a  good  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  we’ve  seen  that  there  is  a 
place  for  this  kind  of  publication.  I  think 
that  time  will  take  care  of  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  this  product  in  terms  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  We  feel  we  will  continue  to  grow.” 

14  new  accounts 

Weekender  offered  something  new  to 
the  advertisers.  Fourteen  new  accounts 
signed  13- week  contracts,  with  no  incen¬ 
tive  except  a  guaranteed  ad  position  in 
the  paper.  “It  opened  up  a  new  avenue 
to  match  our  advertiser’s  interest  with 


compatible  news — guarantee  his  ad  a 
position  near  news  material  that  would 
interest  the  people  he  wanted  to  reach,” 
said  Frank  Shields,  retail  advertising 
manager.  “This  proved  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  was  a  great  sales  tool  to  the  ad 
department.” 

Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  also  publishes  the  Morning  Call, 
the  Evening  Chronicle  and  the  Sunday 
Call-Chronicle,  promoted  the  new  paper 
heavily  on  radio,  billboards,  the 
newspapers — even  the  staff,  who 
sported  t-shirts  announcing, 
“Weekender — the  new  Saturday  Morn¬ 
ing  Call.” 

“We  worked  through  our  newspaper 
carrier  organization,”  Trinkle  said, 
“which  we  call  the  ‘Little  Merchant  Sys¬ 
tem.’  The  carriers  contacted  all 
nonsubscribers — those  who  received  no 
Saturday  paper,  or  no  paper  at  all — and 
hung  some  70,0(X)  hangers  on  every  non¬ 
subscriber’s  doorknob. 

“Not  only  did  we  receive  3,0(X)  new 
subscriptions  to  the  Satruday  paper,  we 
picked  up  350  new  morning,  745  Sunday 
and  67  evening  subscribers,”  Trinkle 
said. 

The  Saturday  paper  is  edited  by  Kath¬ 
ryn  E.  McAuley,  who  draws  from  the 
staff  of  special  stories  and  projects.  The 
newspaper  has  individual  editors  for 
such  departments  as  gardening,  religion, 
and  a  two-page  pullout  centerfold, 
“Weendkender  Calendar.”  The  Calen¬ 
dar  lists  events,  places  and  times  for  the 
upcoming  nine  days’  events,  sports, 
music,  arts,  films  and  nightlife. 

Instead  of  an  editorial  page,  there  is  a 
“Readers  Write”  page.  “Your  Best 
Shot”  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  hobby 
photographers.  “Get  involved”  is  a  clear- 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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California  pubiishers 
get  circulation  tips 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

California  publishers,  mindful  of  a  sag 
in  statewide  daily  and  Sunday  sales  from 
5,177,156  in  1975  to  5,000,388  in  1976  ac¬ 
cording  to  totals  of  papers  audited  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  paid  close 
attention  to  tips  from  speakers  on  how  to 
cure  the  problem  at  the  89th  annual 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  in  San  Francisco 
(February  3-6). 

The  first  bit  of  advice  came  from  John 
Hughes,  editor  and  manager,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  “solution-oriented"  method  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  his  newspaper. 

Hughes,  who  gave  the  Sky  Dunlap 
Memorial  Address,  which  is  named  in 
honor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  s  former 
California  correspondent  who  died  in 
1968,  suggested  that  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  smallest  newspapers  concentrate  on 
providing  in-depth  stories  that  “take  the 
harrassed  reader  by  the  hand  and  guide 
him  through  the  thickets  of  modern 
living.” 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newsman 
said  “scare  headlines  aren't  good  enough 
anymore”  to  attract  readers,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  tumed-off  by  newspaper  reports  that 
“tells  them  that's  the  way  things  are,  and 
leaves  them  with  a  sense  of  hopeless¬ 
ness.” 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  his  brand  of 
journalism  was  dull  or  meant  that  editors 
should  “pump  their  viewpoints  into  the 
news  columns.” 

Hughes  urged  the  publishers  to  avoid 
“trivia  and  sensationalism,”  adding  he 
thought  this  might  become  a  trend  if  Aus¬ 
tralian  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  United  States. 

“We  must  hope  that  in  the  additonal 
cities  where  Mr.  Murdoch  buys  news¬ 
papers.  his  opposition  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  emulate  him,”  Hughes 
said. 

Another  way  to  add  readers,  Hughes 
said,  is  to  “admit  we  make  mistakes  and 
convince  people  we're  trying  to  be  more 
fair.” 

Asked  by  a  CNPA  member  how  the 
Monitor  was  doing,  Hughes  reply  was 
that  a  survey  had  found  82%  of  the  read¬ 
ers  approved  of  the  change  from  a  broad¬ 
sheet  to  a  tabloid  or  “compact”  size  as  it 
is  called  by  the  paper.  The  survey,  he 
noted,  was  made  after  l.OfiO  letters  were 
received  with  90%  stating  approval. 

Hughes  said  a  30,000  loss  in  circulation 
was  expected  with  the  hike  in  circulation 
price  from  $13  to  $48  a  year.  However,  he 
said,  “we  lost  nothing  like  that  and  we 
have  all  of  the  losses  back.” 

Another  questioner  wanted  to  know 
how  much  control  over  the  paper's  con- 
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tent  was  exercised  by  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  Aside  from  the  one  church-related 
article  that  runs  daily,  Hughes  said  all  of 
the  stories  appearing  in  the  Monitor  are 
edited  for  a  lay  audience.  He  said  the 
paper  is  not  permitted  to  accept  liquor, 
tobacco  or  medical  advertisements.  He 
emphasized  that  there  is  “no  religious 
censorship”  by  the  trustees.  He  noted 
that  when  the  paper  was  forced  to  make  a 
budget  cut  a  few  years  ago  the  job  of 
Religion  Editor  was  eliminated. 

Hughes  was  followed  by  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  Inc.,  New  York. 

Fund  raiser 

Bogart  appealed  to  publishers  for  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  the  recently  formed 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  {E«&.P, 
January  29),  which  will  mount  a  3-year 
circulation  program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  NAB. 

As  previously  reported  in  E&P,  the 
project  has  earmarked  about  $1.2  million 
to  carry  out  research,  training  and  promo¬ 
tion  work.  The  funds  for  the  budget  are 
being  sought  by  NAB- AN  PA  from  pub¬ 
lishers  on  a  voluntary  contribution  basis. 

At  the  CDN  A  meeting,  Bogart  said  the 
committee  has  “already  received  pledges 
of  substantial  support.” 

Bogart  said  the  continued  prosperity  of 
newspapers  depends  on  “maintaining  the 
readership  habit”  to  convince  advertisers 
“we  are  the  medium  that  covers  their  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

To  drive  home  this  point,  Bogart 
screened  a  new  sales  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  showings  to  retailers  to  sell  them 
out  of  newspapers.  The  TvB  attempts  to 
make  a  case  out  of  the  decline  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  rise  in  newspaper 
ad  rates  to  lead  retailers  to  believe  they 
are  making  a  poor  ad  investment  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Bogart  said  he  hoped  publishers  would 
not  sit  back  and  do  nothing  about  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  years  ahead  because  1976 
showed  “modest  gains”  and  1977  signs 
point  to  “hefty  gains.” 

Despite  the  apparent  turnaround, 
Bogart  said  the  main  problem  facing  pub¬ 
lishers  is  how  to  "maintain  our  gains.” 
He  said  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
‘  ‘what  all  of  you  do  on  your  own  papers  as 
a  result  of  experimentation  research  on  a 
scale  never  before  seen  in  our  lifetime.” 

If  newspapers  are  to  regain  public  trust, 
they  must  “place  news  events  in  perspec¬ 
tive  and  increase  meaning  and  under¬ 
standing  “without  setting  themselves 
apart  “as  expert  or  judge,”  president  Joe 
D.  Smith,  Jr.  of  the  American  Newspaper 


Publishers  Association  told  CNPA  mem-  H 

“Readers  want  to  be  their  own  judges,”  I 

Smith  said.  “They  want  to  do  their  I 
own  thinking.”  H 

He  went  on  to  say  that  some  news  I 
techniques  “have  been  perceived  by  I 
readers  as  attempts  to  tell  them  how  and  I 

what  to  think.  Readers  who  feel  this  way  I 

are,  quite  naturally,  rebelling.”  I 

Recalling  the  one-time  image  of  the  I 
newspaper  as  the  reader's  trusted  friend,  I 
Smith  said:  “Future  newspaper  success  H 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  our 
efforts  to  improve  accuracy,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  readers,  to  inspire  reader 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  reports, 
and  to  convey  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
friendliness.” 

Top  issue 

The  single  most  important  issue  facing 
newspapers.  Smith  said,  is  readership 
and  circulation.  “This  year  publishers 
must  direct  a  sizeable  portion  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  resources  toward  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  and  readership,”  he  said.  "We 
must  make  our  product  an  indispensable 
service.  We  must  provide  an  easy-to-use 
information  package  full  of  facts  people 
want.  We  must  give  the  public  a  news¬ 
paper  product  which  the  public  perceives 
as  worth  the  time  and  the  effort  to  read.” 

Smith  also  stressed  ANPA’s  belief  that 
the  newspaper  business  must  be  exempt 
from  any  mandatory  economic  control 
scheme. 

Smith  said:  “The  application  of  price 
controls  means  that  newspapers,  which 
have  as  one  of  their  roles  the  criticism  of 
government  action,  must  go  to  that  very 
government  for  price  increases  that  may 
be  necessary  for  their  economic  survival. 

The  ANPA  president  also  stressed  the 
belief  of  the  ANPA  Board  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  more  coordination  between 
organizations  of  editors,  of  reporters,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  production  man¬ 
agers.  executives,  promoters  and  cir¬ 
culators. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “improved 
communications  between  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  will  help  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  in  the  end  pay  nearly  all  the 
costs  in  one  way  or  another,  to  minimize 
duplication  of  effort  and  maximize  effec¬ 
tive  service.” 

Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  emeritus  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  was  installed  as  1977 
president  of  the  CNPA.  Reed  was  named 
to  succeed  Harry  F.  Casey,  publisher, 
Kinfi  City  Rustier.  Oran  W.  Asa,  North¬ 
east  Newspapers,  Los  Angeles,  was 
named  president-elect.  Hubert  L.  Kal- 
tenbach,  Torrance  Daily  Breeze,  moved 
up  to  vicepresident:  and  Robert  M. 
Lynch,  Sonoma  Index-Trihune,  was  ap-  | 
pointed  secretary-treasurer. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  members,  Reed 
said  the  one  thing  that  will  never  change 
for  new  spapers  is  their  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  insuring  an  “informed  citizen¬ 
ry” 
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Philadelphia  dailies  shutdown 

The  three  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  were  shutdown  this  week  by  a 
strike  of  employees  represented  by  The  Newspaper  Guild  and  honored  by  other 
unions. 

Union  deliverers  refused  to  cross  the  picket  lines  at  the  InquirerINews.  Since  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer/News  have  a  common  contract  with  the  deliverers, 
the  publishers  jointly  decided  to  print  a  triple  masthead  in  the  Feb.  9  edition  of 
the  Bulletin.  Guild  members  then  began  picketing  the  Bulletin  and  that  paper’s 
drivers  refused  to  cross  those  picket  lines. 

The  Inquirer  and  the  News  did  not  publish  on  Feb.  10,  while  the  Bulletin  was 
to  publish  a  10  page  condensed  edition  to  be  sold  in  the  paper’s  lobby. 


Gannett  reports  24%  gain  in  net  profits 


Purcell,  top 
Gannett  exec, 
to  join  CBS 

John  R.  Purcell,  senior  vicepresident, 
finance  and  business  operations  for  the 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  will  join  CBS/ 
Publishing  Group  on  March  I  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  CBS  Inc. 

Purcell,  chief  financial  officer,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  acquisitions  at  Gannett  in¬ 
cluding  the  negotiation  of  about  30 
agreements  during  his  tenure  which 
began  in  l%8.  He  is  a  director  of  Gan¬ 
nett. 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  named  senior  vice- 
president,  finance  and  law.  McCorkin¬ 
dale,  37,  succeeds  Purcell. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  the  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  group,  announced  McCorkindale's 
promotion,  which  he  said  was  approved 
by  the  Gannett  board  of  directors  at  its 
regular  meeting.  He  said  McCorkindale 
also  will  be  named  to  the  Gannett  board. 

Well-prepared 

“Doug  McCorkindale  is  thoroughly 
prepared  for  his  new  role,”  Neuharth 
said.  “For  more  than  five  years  he  has 
worked  very  closely  with  Jack  Purcell, 
Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
me  on  all  financial  and  acquisition  mat¬ 
ters.” 

McCorkindale  joined  Gannett  as  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  secretary  in  1971  and 
the  following  year  was  named  a  corpo¬ 
rate  vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
operating  committee.  He  also  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  boards  of  directors  or 
as  an  officer  of  all  the  corporations  which 
make  up  Gannett's  55  daily  newspapers 
and  its  broadcasting  operations. 

Prior  to  joining  Gannett,  he  was  a 
partner  with  the  Wall  Street  law  firm  of 
Thacher,  Proffitt,  and  Wood  and  prac¬ 
ticed  law  primarily  in  the  areas  of  corpo¬ 
rate,  securities  and  banking. 

At  CBS,  Purcell  will  be  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  4  divisions:  CBS 
Education  Publishing,  which  includes 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  and  BFA 
Educational  Media;  CBS  Professional 
Publishing,  comprising  the  W.  B.  Saun¬ 
ders  Co.;  CBS  International  Publishing 
and  CBS  Publications,  the  Consumer 
Publishing  Division  of  CBS  Inc.,  which 
includes  the  newly-acquired  Fawcett 
Publications. 

Prior  to  joining  Gannett  as  vice- 
president.  finance,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer.  he  was  with  United  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration  for  six  years,  serving  as  assis¬ 
tant  controller.  He  was  an  attorney  with 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Covington 
and  Burling  from  1959  to  1%2. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  reported  a  24%  gain 
in  net  earnings  for  1976  and  a  26%  gain 
for  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  nationwide  newspaper  company 
reported  net  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  26  of  $48,010,032, 
compared  with  $38,761,703  in  1975. 
Earnings  per  share  were  $2.22  against 
$1.80  in  1975.  Operating  revenues  of 
$413,264,423  increased  15  per  cent  from 
$358,172,153  in  1975. 

Fourth  quarter  net  income  was 
$15,289,355,  compared  with  $12,100,324 
in  1975.  Operating  revenues  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  reached  $1 15,260,906,  a  gain  of  15% 
from  $100,308,054  last  year.  Earnings 
per  share  for  the  quarter  climbed  to  710, 
compared  with  560  in  1975.  Results  of 
the  fourth  quarter  and  the  year  were  re¬ 
stated  where  applicable  to  reflect  news¬ 
paper  acquisitions  on  a  pooling  of  in¬ 
terest  basis. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive,  said  in  a  letter  to  share¬ 
holders  that  the  year-end  results  mark 
the  ninth  consecutive  year  and  37th  con¬ 
secutive  quarter  of  comparative  record 
earnings  since  going  public  in  1%7. 


Profits  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  in 
1976  hit  a  record  $24.5  million  ($2.75  a 
share),  double  the  1975  profits  of  $12 
million  ($1.27  a  share),  it  was  announced 
February  7. 

Included  in  the  1976  revenue  was  a 
one-time  gain  of  $1.8  million  (20  cents  a 
share)  from  the  sale  of  radio  station 
WCKY  in  Cincinnati.  Not  counting  this 
non-recurring  gain,  the  Post  Co.  earned 
$22.7  million  ($2.52  a  share)  in  1976,  up 
88%  from  1975,  and  up  57%  from  the 
previous  record  year  of  1974,  when  the 
company  earned  $14.4  million. 

Company  revenues  totaled  $375.7  mill¬ 
ion  in  1976.  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent 
over  $309.3  million  the  year  before.  For 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1976  the  Post  Co. 
reported  profits  of  $9.4  million  (1.05  per 
share)  compared  with  $5.5  million  (59 
cents  a  share)  in  1975,  an  increase  of  70 
per  cent.  Revenues  rose  29  per  cent  to 
$111  million. 

In  addition  to  the  Post  newspaper,  the 
company  owns  Newsneek,  the  Trenton 


“All-time  record  high  results  were 
achieved  in  operating  revenues,  net  earn¬ 
ings  and  earnings  per  share  in  1976,”  the 
Miller-Neuharth  statement  said.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  linage  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions  in  1976,  increasing  by  5%.  Daily 
circulation  was  down  less  than  1%  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  but  the  trend  is  up¬ 
ward  with  the  daily  showing  a  gain  of 
1.2%  in  December.  Sunday  circulation 
continued  strong  with  a  1976  gain  of 
3.8%,  excluding  the  eight  new  Sunday 
newspapers  in  Westchester  County.” 

When  the  pending  merger  with  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  pending  acquisi¬ 
tions  are  completed,  the  Gannett  Group 
will  embrace  73  dailies  in  28  states  and 
the  U.S.  territory  of  Guam.  Speidel  re¬ 
ported  operating  revenues  of  $57  million 
and  net  income  of  $10.2  million  for  1976. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Gannett 
shareholders  was  set  for  May  10  in 
Rochester.  The  number  of  shares  out¬ 
standing  on  a  weighted  average  basis 
during  the  year  increased  slightly  to 
21,628,740  from  21,527,628  in  1975. 
Gannett  common  stock  is  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


(N.J.)  Times,  and  a  group  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

This  week’s  announcement  said  re¬ 
venues  and  profits  rose  substantially  in 
all  three  of  the  company's  divisions. 
Newspaper  operating  profits  rose  to 
$11.8  million  from  $6.6  million  a  year 
earlier;  magazine  and  book  profits  rose 
to  $21.4  million  from  $11.9  million; 
broadcasting  profits  jumped  from  $8.3 
million  to  $15.8  million. 

Newspaper  division  advertising  re¬ 
venues  climbed  by  $22  million,  or  20%, 
over  1975,  with  ad  linage  up  about  12.5% 
at  The  Post  and  3 1%  at  Trenton.  Half  the 
Post  gain  was  attributed  to  recovery  from 
strike  conditions.  Post  retail  and  classified 
ad  rates  were  boosted  by  9.5%  last  April  1 . 

Media  Records  shows  Post  linage  in 
1976  totaled  82.5  million,  up  9.2  million 
from  1975  and  representing  66.2%  of  the 
daily  newspaper  market. 

The  1976  return  on  equity  for  the  Post 
Co.  was  said  to  be  about  20%,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  12%  in  1975  and  16%  in  1974. 


Profits  hit  record  at  Washington  Post 
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Relaxation 
of  ‘holiday’ 
rule  weighed 

Efforts  of  the  Newspaper  Committee 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
directorship  to  relax  the  ABC  rule  con¬ 
cerning  days  omitted  from  daily  circula¬ 
tion  averages  heated  up  this  week  as  the 
board  made  plans  for  meetings  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona  on  March  2. 

A  small  number  of  ABC  members 
have  contended  that  daily  exclusion  of 
circulation  from  averages  has  gotten  out 
of  hand.  ABC  figures  show  that  one 
paper  omitted  57  days  from  calculating 
averages.  This  was  in  1974.  Another 
paper  knocked  off  47  days  from  calcula¬ 
tions  in  1975. 

Proponents  of  further  flexibility  in  the 
so-called  “Holiday”  rule,  which  in¬ 
cludes  days  omitted  for  strikes,  incle¬ 
ment  weather  and  mechanical  break¬ 
down  take  the  position  that  the  rule 
should  be  changed  to  include  more  days 
surrounding  holidays. 

The  suggested  change  would  permit 
newspapers  to  exclude  additional  circu¬ 
lation  days  in  excess  of  the  day  before 
the  holiday  and  the  day  after  and  alter 
the  required  percentage  of  difference 
from  5/  to  10/. 

As  one  member  of  a  strategy  group 
which  met  this  week  in  Chicago  and  later 
with  ABC  said:  “We  believe  it  is  fairer 
and  more  honest  to  the  advertiser  to  take 
more  days  out  than  not.” 

10  ABC  newspaper  members  formed 
the  phalanx  seeking  the  rule  change. 
They  were  led  by  Robert  Cullinan, 
chairman  of  the  ABC-International 
Circulation  Managers  Committee  and 
Norman  Tischer,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  of  the  ABC  board. 

They  and  others  have  held  that  only 
newspapers  with  high  street  sales  would 
actually  be  affected.  Newspapers  with 
primarily  home  delivery  would  not  ex¬ 
perience  a  sufficient  reduction  inpaid 
circulation  to  permit  elimination  for  holi¬ 
day  periods  when  calculating  averages. 
The  latter  would  be  chiefly  affected  by 
extended  periods  of  bad  weather,  such  as 
hit  most  sections  of  the  country  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  observance  of  Jewish  holidays  in  6 
large  metropolitan  centers  of  the  country 
has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
street  sales  at  various  times  during  the 
year.  With  several  holidays  now  being 
observed  on  Monday,  making  for  lengthy 
weekends,  proponents  of  the  rule  change 
argue  that  this  provides  additional  reason 
for  changing  the  rule.  Christmas  and 
New  Year  holiday  slowdown  is  another 
factor. 

The  ABC  board  delayed  action  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last  year.  The 
feeling  is  that  it  probably  will  take  final 
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action  at  the  Phoenix  meeting.  Mandate 
of  the  board,  if  one  emerges  March  2,  is 
final. 

The  present  rule  specifies  that  when 
circulation  fluctuates  more  than  5/  from  a 
normal  day  on  a  holiday,  or  the  day  be¬ 
fore  or  day  following  the  holiday,  or  in 
other  emergency  situations,  the  circula¬ 
tion  for  that  day  may  be  eliminated  when 
calculating  averages.  Circulations  on  all 
days  eliminated  must  be  shown  in  the 
explanatory  paragraph  of  ABC  reports. 

At  a  board  meeting  last  August,  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  to  a  change  was  given 
which  would  have  permitted  more  than  a 
single  day  before  and  following  holidays 
to  be  omitted,  but  would  have  increased 
the  percentage  of  difference  from  5  per 
cent  to  10  percent. 

From  1950,  when  the  rule  permitting 
days  to  be  omitted  from  average  was  first 
adopted,  until  1972,  the  percentage  of 
difference  required  was  15  per  cent. 
Since  1972  it  has  only  been  5  per  cent  and 
in  that  time  the  number  of  days  omitted, 
especially  by  metropolitan  papers,  has 
increased  markedly,  according  to  ABC. 

Purpose  of  the  Chicago  meeting  of  cir¬ 
culation  this  week  was  to  study  the  ABC 
rule  further  and  to  seek  the  best  solution 
to  the  controversy.  They  then  met  with 
ABC  officials  to  decide  what  stance  will 
be  taken  by  the  ABC  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  next  board  session. 

• 

Inmate  interview  poiicy 
modified;  made  final 

A  policy  permitting  reporters  to  inter¬ 
view  any  Federal  prison  inmate  who  is 
willing  has  been  made  permanent  after  a 
six-month  trial  period.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  Director  Norman  A.  Carlson  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

Some  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  trial  run  policy.  Carlson  said.  The 
new  policy  drops  the  requirement  that 
reporters  agree  in  signed  affidavits  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain 
balancing  comment  if  the  inmate  being 
interviewed  made  charges  against  Justice 
Department  employes  or  other  inmates. 

Although  reporters  have  traditionally 
been  permitted  to  visit  Federal  institu¬ 
tion  and  talk  to  staff  and  inmates  at  ran¬ 
dom.  they  were  denied  the  right  to  inter¬ 
view  inmates  they  selected  by  name. 
That  policy,  in  effect  since  the  bureau's 
establishment  in  1930,  was  eased  in  1974 
to  permit  interviews  of  named  inmates  in 
minimum  security  prison  camps. 

The  new  policy  permits  the  interviews 
in  all  37  Federal  Institutions,  including 
the  maximum  security  penitentiaries. 


“The  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  looked 
upon  as  correlative  institutions." 

— Alexis  de  Tocqueville 


VICKI  QUADE,  A  REPORTER  for  the 
LaSalle  (111.)  Daily  News  Tribune,  wrote 
and  published  a  book  of  poetry  entitled 
“Rain  and  Other  Poems.”  She  writes  on 
everything  from  war  to  love  to  loneliness 
and  frustration.  Her  poems  trace  her 
growth  through  the  Vietnam  War  years, 
past  Watergate  and  include  a  look  at  so¬ 
ciety’s  apathy  and  acceptance  of  life. 
“Rain”  sells  for  $4.95  at  bookstores,  or 
can  be  bought  from  Quade’s  Vantage 
Press  publisher  at  516  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  Quade  wrote  the  poems  between 
1970  and  1975  and  determined  to  get 
them  in  print.  She  got  her  bachelor’s  in 
journalism  from  Northern  Illinois  and 
has  won  several  AP  writing  awards. 

Here’s  one  poem: 

“Rain 

beautiful 

like  you’re  soak  and  wet 

and  you  hardly  knew  it  was  raining. 

so  wet 

warm 

loving 

I  could  walk  forever  in  your  arms 
and  feel  your  touch 
like  a  mother  honeysuckling  her  child, 
protecting  it  from  harm. 

The  rain 
so  warm 
and  wet 

giving  strength  to  the  weak 
and  frightening  the  strong. 

You  are  the  mother  of  life, 
and  M'f  are  yours.” 

it  it 

How  far  and  how  long? 

“Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  re¬ 
turned  home  Tuesday  from  his  10-day 
mission  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
proclaiming  that  ‘all  of  our  relations  with 
our  friends  are  on  the  firmest,  most  op¬ 
timistic  basis.’  .  .  .  The  key  discussion 
topics,  as  outlined  by  Mondale  at  the 
start  of  the  22,215-mile  Journey  .  .  .” — 
Associated  Press. 

“Mondale  said  he  found  ‘our  relations 
with  our  friends  are  on  the  firmest  possi¬ 
ble.  most  hopeful  basis’  ...  On  the  last 
leg  of  his  9-day.  24.508-mile  Journey  .  . .” 
— Washington  Post. 

'it  ☆  ☆ 

Journalists  planning  a  trip  to  Plains, 
Georgia,  are  being  lured  by  the  Georgia 
Communications  Council  to  check  out 
“the  good  opportunities  for  stories  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  50  to  75  miles  around 
Plains.”  If  interested  in  leads,  contact 
Hannah  Ledford.  Georgia  Bureau  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  P.O.  Box  1776, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301.  Or  call  her  at  404- 
656-3589. 
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Two  communication  chairs 
endowed  by  S.  I.  Newhouse 


Two  endowed  chairs,  described  as 
“major  contributions  to  communications 
education,”  have  been  established  at 
Syracuse  University  by  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

The  chairs,  to  be  part  of  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions,  have  been  funded  at  $1,000,000 
each.  “The  holders  will  be  people  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  one  or  more 
fields  related  to  public  communications,” 
Chancellor  Melvin  A.  Eggers  said  in 
making  the  announcement. 

The  endowment  establishing  the  chairs 
is  part  of  the  $15  million  pledged  and 
given  by  Newhouse  and  his  wife,  Mitzi, 
through  the  Newhouse  Foundation.  The 
Newhouse  gifts  have  gone  toward  con-* 
struction  and  programs  of  the  S.  1. 
Newhouse  Communications  Center, 
which  houses  the  school  in  two  build¬ 
ings,  one  devoted  to  print  media  and  the 
other  to  broadcasting  and  film. 

“Mr.  Newhouse  has  made  farsighted, 
major  contributions  to  communication,” 
Henry  F.  Schulte,  dean  of  the  Newhouse 
School,  said.  Schulte  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  seeking  candidates  for  the 
chairs. 

“Mr.  Newhouse’s  gifts  to  Syracuse 
University,”  Schulte  said,  “have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Newhouse  School  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  its 
kind. 

“They  set  off  a  national  chain  reaction 
of  upgrading  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions  education.  The  endowed  chairs  will 
have  the  same  effect.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  benefits,  but  so  does  communication 
education  in  general  and  so  do  the  com¬ 
munications  professions.” 

The  dean  added:  “1  think  of  the  S.I. 
Newhouse  Professors  of  Public  Com¬ 
munications  as  all-university  scholars. 

For  example,  if  a  distinguished  authority 
on  communications  law  is  appointed  to 
one  of  the  chairs,  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  for  that  person  to  teach 
courses  in  the  College  of  Law.” 

Schulte  noted  that  his  school  has  joint 
programs  with  others  at  the  university. 

For  example,  a  graduate  program  with 
the  School  of  Management  leads  to  a 
master  of  professional  studies  degree  in 
media  administration.  There  is  also  a 
joint  program  with  the  College  for 
Human  Development. 

The  Newhouse  School  has  54  faculty 
members  who  teach  courses  in  eight 
sequences — advertising,  film,  graphic 
arts,  magazine,  newspaper,  photo¬ 
graphy,  public  relations,  and  television- 
radio.  Each  year  it  grants  about  460  de¬ 
grees  that  range  from  bachelor  of  arts  or 
science  to  Ph.D.  in  communications.  It 
has  about  2,000  students  from  25  foreign 
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countries  and  all  50  states. 

The  first  of  its  buildings  was  dedicated 
in  1964  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  second  building  was  completed  in 
1974  and  Newhouse  dedicated  it  to  the 
education  of  the  young  who  have  chosen 
“a  high  and  noble  calling — to  keep 
America  informed  so  that  it  shall  remain 
free.”  He  declared  that  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  must  be: 

“ — free  to  ask  questions  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  answers,  to  point  fingers  .  .  . 

“ — free  to  analyze  and  to  put  into 
perspective  .  .  . 

“ — free  to  prod  and  cajole  and  demand 

“ — and  above  all .  .  .  free  to  refuse  to 
accept,  on  face  value,  what  is  being  said, 
by  anyone  or  everyone.” 

He  added  that  the  news  media  must 
also  be  free  for  “another  major  democra¬ 
tic  propose — to  allow  the  expression  of 
diverse  opinion,  even  if  this  opinion  runs 
counter  to  the  majority  view.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  today's 
heresy  is  tomorrow’s  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  .  .  . 


Conference  to  probe 
statehouse  reporting 

Problems  of  state  capitol  reporting  will 
be  the  theme  of  a  national  invitational 
conference  in  Orlando,  Florida,  from 
February  16  through  19.  Editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  statehouse  reporters  from  20 
states  will  participate  in  the  conference, 
which  will  also  be  attended  by  state  legis¬ 
lators  from  14  states. 

Sponsored  by  Legis  50/The  Center  for 
Legislative  Improvement  and  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  the 
Conference  on  State  Government  Re¬ 
porting  will  include  practical  workshops, 
videotaped  case  study  discussions  and 
several  major  addresses. 

Richard  M.  Schmidt,  general  counsel 
for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  former  Oregon  Governor 
Thomas  McCall;  John  A.  Scott,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Foundation;  and 
John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  News  and  Information,  will  be 
featured  speakers. 

More  than  100  participants,  most  of 
them  representing  the  news  media,  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conference  which 
is  designed  to  foster  better  reporting  of 
state  government  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  legislative  process. 

Participants  will  explore  problems  of 
coverage,  news  handling,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  press  and  elected 


“I  believe,  deeply,  that  only  free 
media  can  give  free  men  the  facts  they 
need  to  govern  themselves.  The  strength 
of  media  rests  on  its  independence. 

“In  sixty  years’  active  involvement  in 
mass  communications,  I  have  preached 
and  practiced  the  absolute  necessity  of 
local  control  coupled  with  financial  in¬ 
tegrity.  This  is  the  foundation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

“However,  local  control  and  financial 
security  provide  only  the  shell  into  which 
substance  and  meaning  must  be  poured. 

“Substance  and  meaning,  the  real 
strength  and  purpose  of  media,  come 
only  from  reporters,  researchers,  com¬ 
mentators  and  editors.  These  men  and 
women  are  truly  the  shock  troops  in  the 
defense  of  freedom.” 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  who  was  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  in  1955, 
and  his  son  Donald  E.  Newhouse  are 
trustees  of  Syracuse  University. 

The  Newhouse  publishing  and  broad¬ 
cast  holdings  include  30  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  five  magazines,  six  television  sta¬ 
tions,  four  radio  stations  and  20  cable 
television  systems.  The  most  recent 
Newhouse  acquisition  was  the  purchase 
of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc. ,  publisher  of  8 
Michigan  dailies  and  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  Parade. 


representatives.  Key  issues  to  be  discus¬ 
sed  include  sunshine  and  shield  laws, 
news  values  conflicts,  training  for 
statehouse  reporters,  campaign  coverage 
and  techniques  of  improving  state  gov¬ 
ernment  processes. 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
coverage  by  major  Florida  newspapers 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Florida  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  be  presented  by  faculty  of  the 
Florida  University  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Journalism. 

Several  legislative  and  news  reporting 
problems  will  be  high-lighted  in  a  major 
case  study  exercise  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arthur  R.  Miller  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  faculty.  The  Conference  will 
close  with  a  debate  by  Senator  James 
Edmunds  of  Virginia  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Rivers,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications. 

The  meeting  will  be  at  the  Orlando 
Hyatt  House. 


N.Y.  weekly  sold 

The  Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Patriot,  a 
weekly,  and  the  Pennysaver,  a  shopper, 
have  been  sold  to  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Ager.  Ager  formerly  worked  for  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  newspaper 
broker,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  handled 
the  sale. 
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Rev.  Moon’s  daily  counts 
10,000  paid  circulation 


“Youth  always  has  a  fresh  human  look.” 
However,  he  is  looking  for  one  editor 
with  what  he  termed  “high  class,  big  city 
daily  experience.” 

Describing  himself  as  “an  en- 
trepeneur,”  Orme  explained  his  vision  of 
News  World's  future.  He  had  investi¬ 


By  Mark  J.  Kurlansky 

The  News  World,  a  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  that  started  publishing  in 
New  York  City  a  month  ago,  has  a  paid 
circulation  of  1 0.000,  according  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Dennis  F.  Orme. 

Orme  told  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week 
that  out  of  a  daily  printing  of  150,000,  the 
newspaper  has  a  readership  of  about 
30,000. 

The  price  of  the  paper,  which  hit  the 
newsstands  at  a  price  of  25(Z,  has  been 
dropped  to  lOC.  Orme  said  they  decided 
the  original  price  was  “a  little  high  for  a 
small  newspaper.” 

Orme  and  Reverend  Sun  Myung 
Moon's  Unification  Church  apparently 
embarked  on  this  venture  well  prepared 
for  difficulties. 

Orme  stated  that  he  will  lose  $4  million 
this  year  and  is  prepared  to  sustain  a 
significant  loss  for  several  years  to  come. 

So  unperturbed  is  he  by  this,  that  he  is 
negotiating  to  buy  the  Tiffany  Building 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street  for  SlVi 
million. 

He  plans  to  use  this  space  as  a  com¬ 
puterized  communications  center  for  the 
News  World's  parent  company.  News 
World  Communications. 

News  World  Communications  also  has 
a  Tokyo  daily,  Sekai  Nippo,  and  hopes 
to  open  a  third  daily  in  London. 

A  portion  of  the  News  Worlds'  dif¬ 
ficulties  stems  from  the  seemingly  in¬ 
evitable  controversy  which  surrounds 
any  undertaking  associated  with  The 
Unification  Church.  News  World  Com¬ 
munications  is  financed  by  a  holding 
company  for  The  Unification  Church. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  is 
The  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon.  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  News  World  is 
Dennis  F.  Orme. 

Orme  and  his  wife  established  the  Uni¬ 
fication  Church  in  England.  Orme  also 
set  up  various  British  enterprises,  includ¬ 
ing  a  printing  and  publishing  company,  a 
640-acre  farm  and  a  small  fishing  fleet. 
The  parent  company  is  The  Sun  Myung 
Moon  Foundation.  Orme  is  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Because  of  a  reputation  for  a  variety  of 
irregular  activities,  any  endeavor  as¬ 
sociated  with  The  Unification  Church  or 
The  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  is  poorly 
received  in  many  circles.  The  Press  has 
either  ignored  or  attacked  The  News 
World. 

The  News  World  staff  is  so  angered  by 
an  article  by  William  Claiborne  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post,  that  they 
are  threatening  legal  action.  The  article, 
which  appeared  on  Friday,  January  21, 
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1977,  stated  that  the  News  World  was 
running  unauthorized  ads.  Orme  and  his 
advertising  director,  Ashley  Noble,  ve¬ 
hemently  deny  this. 

The  News  World  has  also  encountered 
some  resistance  from  newsstands.  A 
number  of  stands  have  told  them  they 
refuse  to  carry  “a  Moon  paper.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  director  Fritz 
Weiss,  they  are  encountering  less  resis¬ 
tance  as  they  convince  people  “that  we 
are  a  newspaper  and  not  a  promotion  of 
Moon.” 

The  News  World  is  currently  carried 
at  620  stands  in  Manhattan  including  the 
120  controlled  by  the  Eastern  Newsstand 
Corp.  There  is  no  distribution  outside  of 
Manhattan  except  for  their  mail  sub¬ 
scription,  which  Orme  says  is  growing, 
and  the  1,000  copies  that  are  driven  to 
Washington  every  morning. 

The  News  World  is  fully  composed  in 
New  York  and  by  10  p.m.  is  taken  to  the 
Patent  Trader  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

News  World  provides  the  color  sep¬ 
aration  and  plate  making  ready  nega¬ 
tives.  By  4  a.m.  the  first  1 ,000  copies  are 
out  and  on  their  way  to  Washington, 
D.C.  By  8  a.m.  the  ten  trucks  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  routes  in  Manhattan. 

Orme  says  that  he  has  no  plans  for 
taking  over  the  printing  in  the  near  future 
because  he  can  not  afford  the  printing 
equipment  at  this  time. 

Orme  freely  acknowledges  that  the 
News  World  is  not  yet  the  paper  he 
wants  it  to  be.  He  said  that  he  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  promote  the  paper  heavily  at 
this  time  because,  he  said,  “It  only  ad¬ 
vertises  our  deficiencies.” 

However,  two  days  later  he  told  E&P 
that,  “Starting  this  afternoon,  our  name 
is  going  to  flash  in  Times  Square  every 
two  minutes.”  He  explained,  “we  don't 
want  a  major  push.  We  want  them  to 
know  we  are  here.” 

The  News  World's  advertising  consult¬ 
ant  is  Stephen  Baker,  formerly  of 
Mogul,  Baker,  Byrne  and  Weiss. 

Baker,  who  created  the  “Let  your  fin¬ 
gers  do  the  walking”  campaign  for  The 
Yellow  Pages  while  at  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  was  an  early  pioneer  of  sub¬ 
liminal  advertising.  In  1%1  his  book  on 
the  effect  of  pictures  on  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  entitled  Visual  Persuasion, 
was  published. 

The  paper  is  staffed  by  the  young  and 
inexperienced.  Orme  explained  that  he 
does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  experienced  journalists.  He 
does  not  feel  that  this  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  to  train  a  loyal  nucleus 
and  then  build  from  within.  “You  can  get 
very  cynical  and  sophisticated,”  he  said. 


gated  and  decided  against  buying  an  al¬ 
ready  established  paper  because  “the  un¬ 
ions  are  holding  the  industry  in 
technological  ransom.”  By  starting  a 
new  paper,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  use 
already  available  technology  that  exist¬ 
ing  papers  are  unwilling  to  convert  to.  A 
reflection  of  this  is  the  use  of  color  pro¬ 
cesses.  He  hopes  by  such  techniques  to 
erode  the  circulation  of  the  “big  estab¬ 
lished  papers.”  According  to  Orme,  in¬ 
terest  in  their  offer  of  inexpensive  color 
ads  is  increasing. 

Orme  envisions  a  paper  of  greater  op¬ 
timism.  ...  “a  paper  that  does  not  play 
up  crime  and  violence.”  He  is  highly  crit¬ 
ical  of  American  papers  which,  he  says, 
“have  the  best  management  and  the 
worst  editorial  content.”  It  is  his  view 
that  American  interests  were  betrayed  in 
Viet  Nam  by  the  press's  “reporting 
without  concern  for  the  military.” 
Further,  he  feels  that  “to  publish  state 
secrets  shows  a  contempt  for  the  central 
government.”  He  says  that,  for  example, 
he  would  not  have  covered  the  American 
war  in  Cambodia. 

He  does,  however,  wish  to  make  his 
paper  a  staunch  defender  of  human 
rights.  He  claims  that  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  known  in  England  as  “a  man  that 
Eastern  European  dissidents  could  turn 
to.” 

His  current  campaign  to  force  the 
Polish  authorities  to  release  the  children 
of  Henry  Dabrowski,  a  Polish  defector 
living  in  the  United  States,  is  exemplary 
of  the  kind  of  crusade  for  which  he  would 
like  to  be  known. 

The  Unification  Church,  in  which 
Orme  is  a  leader,  is  fiercely  anti¬ 
communist,  and  Orme  intends  to  work 
heavily  in  this  direction.  He  intends  to 
step  up  his  campaign  for  “human 
rights.”  He  states,  “As  the  paper  begins 
to  recover  its  losses,  you  will  see  us 
come  out  more  and  more  for  the  things 
we  believe  in.” 

• 

Sunday  edition  set 
to  debut  March  6 

The  first  Sunday  edition  in  the  nearly 
125-year  history  of  the  Johnstown 
Trihune-Denioerat  will  be  published 
March  6. 

Richard  H.  Mayer,  publisher,  said  the 
expansion  had  been  requested  many 
times  by  advertisers  and  others.  Noting 
that  less  than  35%  of  the  177,000  house¬ 
holds  in  the  Johnstown-Altoona  market 
area  currently  subscribe  to  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  he  stressed  that  the  goal  will 
be  to  fill  this  need. 
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HoviiretaB  rales 
fornadonal 
advertism  m  the 
largest  newoK^ 
hAmerka. 


Frequency  rates  based  on  full  run 
retail,  fdus  agency  commission 
for  minimum  300 line  ads— minimum 
of  two  insertions  witiiin  a  7-day  period, 
Monday  through  Sunday. 


For  details  arid  information,  call  collect:  In  New  York,  call  Frank  Flood  (212)  949-3119.  In  Chicago,  call  John  Crawley  (312)  222-3130. 

In  Detroit,  call  Mark  Meyers  (313)  569-5515-5516.  In  Philadelphia,  call  George  Anderson  (215)  545-7566.  In  San  Francisco,  call  Jim  Davy  (415)  421-7946. 
In  Los  Angeles,  call  Jim  Weaver  (213)  933-5623.  In  Miami,  call  Len  Adler  (305)  757-1531.  /7  New  York  Daily  News,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y  1001 7. 


Tinieis  ^ 
mimu^out. 

Tell  President  Carter 
niiat  you  think  he  should  do 

about  energy. 


We've  paid  for  the  page 
opposite.  It  contains  no  mes¬ 
sage.  We  leave  that  for  you. 
Because  a  message  from 
thousands  of  voters  carries 
more  clout  in  Washington 
than  a  message  from  us. 

It’s  that  simple.  We 
hope  thousands  of  you  will 
write.  We  hope  your  mes¬ 
sages  will  help  spur  action 
on  a  national  energy  policy. 
Speak  out,  America 
There’s  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington. 
New  directions.  New  ideas. 
New  ears.  Let  them  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

The  cost  of  energy 
keeps  going  up.  (That’s  no 
surprise  to  you  if  you’ve 
paid  a  fuel  bill  lately.)  Do¬ 
mestic  oil  and  gas  resources 
dwindle.  Each  year  America 
grows  more  dependent  on 
foreign  oil,  not  less. 


The  Mid-east  oil  em-  supplies  of  energy.  Less 


bargo  in  1973-74  meant 
higher  prices,  gas  lines,  more 
unemployment,  more  infla¬ 
tion.  At  that  time,  our  coun¬ 
try  imported  38%  of  the  oil 
we  consumed.  Today  Amer¬ 
ica  imports  42% !  And  the 
OPEC  nations  just  raised 
the  price  of  oil  again. 

Tell  it  to  the  President 
America  needs  a  sane 
and  sensible  energy  policy. 
And  we  need  it  now.  The  one 
thing  we  can’t  do  is  wait. 
Our  scarcest  resource— time 
—is  running  out.  ^ 

Use  the  page  at  right  to 
tell  the  President  you  want 
action  now  on  an  energy 
policy.  In  your  own  words 
and  for  your  own  reasons. 
Then  tear  it  out  and  send  it 
to  President  Carter. 

What’s  in  it  for  you? 

The  same  thing  that’s  in 
it  for  us.  More  abundant 


waste.  Increased  develop¬ 
ment  of  domestic  resources. 
_  And  decreased  depen- 
dence  on  foreign  fuels. 

Take  it  to  the  top. 


Bethlehem 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 


Dear  Mr.  President: 


H^^Oona,  enera,%^^‘-Ston  to  ac(  now  on 


Marshall  D. 
Manager 


Respectfully, 


Local  emphasis  seen 
for  editorial  pages 


By  Ernest  C.  Hynds 

•  Daily  newspapers  have  turned  more 
and  more  toward  local  issues  and  topics 
for  their  editorials  in  recent  years,  and 
they  are  likely  to  continue  this  trend  in 
the  next  decade. 

•  Many  newspapers  are  taking 
stronger  stands  on  issues,  and  many 
editorial  writers  are  seeking  to  write 
more  readable  editorials  with  less 
rhetoric  and  a  more  personal  writing 
style. 

•  These  emphasis  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  also  in  the  next  decade  along  with 
an  increased  concern  by  editorial  writers 
for  helping  their  readers  understand  is¬ 
sues  and  changes  in  society. 

•  Most  editors  expect  changes  in 
editorial  writing  in  the  future,  and  most 
of  those  expecting  change  think  it  will  be 
of  a  positive  nature.  A  small  number 
forecast  a  decline  in  editorials,  editorial 
pages,  or  both. 

These  are  among  the  major  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  an  extensive  survey  of 
editors,  editorial  page  editors,  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers  conducted  during  1976. 

Several  hundred  editorialists  selected 
at  random  from  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Yearbook  were  mailed 
questionnaires  concerning  their  work  as 
editorial  writers  and  their  views  about 
what  is  happening  and  likely  will  happen 
in  the  field. 

More  than  40%  of  those  contacted,  in¬ 
cluding  persons  of  both  sexes  and  ages 
ranging  from  the  20s  to  the  70s  re¬ 
sponded.  They  represent  a  broad  cross 
section  of  circulation  categories  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Editorialists  were  asked  to  identify 
what  they  believe  to  be  developing 
trends  in  editorial  writing  and  invited  to 
predict  what  they  think  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  important  change  in  the  editorial 
writing  field  in  the  next  decade  or  so. 

Almost  two-thirds  (65%)  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  identified  more  local  topics  as 
a  developing  trend;  as  compared  with 
only  2%  who  cited  more  national  topics 
as  a  trend. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  cited  shorter  editorials  (60%) 
and  easier  to  read  editorials  (59%)  as 
trends;  39%  cited  more  personal  writing 
style.  34%  mentioned  less  rhetoric,  and 
28%  noted  a  trend  toward  more  humor¬ 
ous  editorials. 

Slightly  more  than  a  third  (34%)  cited 
strong  stands  on  issues  as  a  trend  and 

Dr.  Hynds  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  author  of  American  \ewspapers  in  the 
1970s  (Hastings  House,  1975). 


about  8%  cited  a  variety  of  other  possible 
trends,  some  positive  and  some  negative. 

On  the  positive  side,  some  suggested 
that  editorialists  are  producing  a  better 
quality  of  writing,  trying  to  avoid 
simplistic  answers,  producing  more  light 
and  less  heat,  taking  more  responsible 
positions,  and  turning  out  less  pre¬ 
tentious  works. 

On  the  negative  side  some  criticized 
papers  for  using  canned  editorials  to 
avoid  local  issues,  too  often  defending 
the  status  quo,  or  producing  editorials 
which  are  boring,  flatulent,  and  even- 
handed  to  the  point  of  irrelevance. 

Some  predictions 

The  open-ended  question  inviting  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  what  may  happen  to 
editorials  and  editorial  pages  in  the  next 
decade  or  so  understandably  drew  a  wide 
variety  of  expressions,  but  they  can  be 
grouped  using  key  words  to  arrive  at 
several  broad  generalizations. 

About  three-fifths  (60%)  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  tended  to  be  optimistic  or  positive 
in  nature  as  compared  with  slightly  less 
than  a  fifth  (19%)  that  tended  to  be  pes¬ 
simistic  or  negative  and  slightly  more 
than  a  fifth  (21%)  that  did  not  appear  to 
have  either  quality  to  any  great  degree. 

Those  predictions  categorized  as  posi¬ 
tive  included  statements  such  as  this 
from  a  Pennsylvania  editorialist:  “Less 
vitriol,  less  shrillness,  less  emotionalism 
in  editorials  and  more  calm,  reasonable, 
intelligent  approaches  that  respect  the 
reader,  invite  his  interest,  and  promote  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  our  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Those  categorized  as  negative  were 
more  along  the  lines  of  this  South 
Carolina  editorialist's  comment;  “1  be¬ 
lieve  editorials  have  lost  some  of  their 
prestige  (partly  due  to  competition  of 
other  opinion  pieces  such  as  syndicated 
columns  and  local  columnists)  and 
perhaps  will  be  phased  out  in  some 
newspapers.” 

Those  in  the  neither  positive  nor  nega¬ 
tive  category  included  predictions  such 
as  this  from  a  West  Virginia  editorialist; 
”1  suspect  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the 
signed  editorial  will  be  the  rule  and  the 
unsigned  editorial  the  exception  ...” 
Whether  that  is  positive  or  negative 
would  depend  on  whether  the  assessor 
likes  signed  editorials,  and  some  do  and 
some  don't. 

A  substantial  majority  (86%)  of  the 
editorialists  are  expecting  changes  in  the 
next  decade  or  so.  Another  5%  probably 
would  agree  that  some  changes  may 
occur  but  said  they  do  not  see  any  major 
changes  coming.  Only  2%  did  not  foresee 


any  changes,  and  the  remainder  were 
undecided. 

Local  emphasis 

Almost  a  fourth  of  the  respondents 
(23%)  in  varying  phraseology  predicted 
that  the  most  important  change  in  the 
next  decade  or  so  will  be  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  topics  and  issues. 

“More  local  editorializing  with 
stronger  opinions,”  responded  an  In¬ 
diana  editorialist.  “Tv  has  a  good  corner 
on  the  international  and  national  market. 
That  medium  cannot  compete,  however, 
in  local  issues.” 

An  Ohio  editorialist  predicted  that 
writers  would  get  away  “from  profound 
treatises  mainly  intended  to  impress 
other  editorial  writers,”  and  move  “to¬ 
ward  simple,  direct  comments  and 
recommendations — especially  on  local 
topics  and  issues.” 

A  Nebraska  editorialist  suggested 
newspapers  might  keep  “a  closer  watch 
on  local  governmental  activities  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  national  trend,”  and  a  Califor¬ 
nia  editorialist  suggested  that  because  of 
the  changing  nature  and  scope  of  news¬ 
papers,  “editorials  of  the  future  will  deal 
with  local  situations  to  a  much  greater 
extent.” 

Helping  people 

Approximately  14%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  see  improved  ways  of  helping 
people  understand  issues  as  the  big 
change  of  the  next  decade  or  so;  slightly 
more  than  12%  see  stronger  stands  as  the 
big  change;  about  that  number  predict 
there  will  be  less  rhetoric  and  better  writ¬ 
ing,  and  about  9%  think  the  big  change 
will  be  shorter  editorials. 

The  emphasis  on  helping  people  is  en¬ 
couraging.  For  example,  a  South 
Carolina  editor  suggested  an  emphasis 
on  “fully  informing  readers,  clarifying 
public  issues,  encouraging  reader-citizen 
confidence  in  his-her  participation  in 
public  decision-making.” 

“1  think  readers  are  terribly  torn  in 
many  directions  and  haven't  much  time 
or  patience  to  put  up  with  long-winded- 
ness  or  trivia,”  said  an  editorialist  for  a 
large  New  York  paper,  “but  1  do  think 
that  many,  on  important  subjects,  are 
eager  for  considered  guidance — for 
somebody  they  trust  to  “lead  'em  by  the 
hand'  through  the  perils  and  pitfalls  of  a 
very  confusing  and  strident  time.” 

“Crisper  writing.  More  attention  to 
the  personal  concerns  of  the  reader  and 
greater  identity  with  him,”  were  pre¬ 
dicted  by  a  New  Hampshire  editor.  He 
forecast  a  “broader  mix  of  topics  to  in¬ 
clude  humor,  recreation  activities,  ex¬ 
panded  indignation  on  injustices,  shorter 
editorials,  and  more  follow-through 
when  institutions  fail  to  respond.” 

An  Oklahoma  respondent  predicted  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  “to  inform  and 
(Continued  on  pape  28} 
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F6r  the  best  shoMT  in  toMrn 

Vfe'vegot 
t¥iD  on  the  aisle 

Two  star  performers  demonstrate 
conclusively  what  great  offset  print¬ 
ing’s  all  about. 

Lithoflex.  And  Lithomatic  II. 

Each  offers  Wood-Hoe’s  most  re¬ 
cent  development,  on-the-aisle  Jet 
Air  Water  Motion  for  easier  access, 
less  waste,  more  productivity. 

(It’s  earned  rave  reviews  at  the 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail). 

You’ll  applaud  another  common  fea¬ 
ture,  extraordinary  color  flexibility. 

The  Lithoflex  provides  it  with  exclu¬ 
sive  color  cylinders  mounted  above 
the  basic  unit ...  the  Lithomatic  II 
with  color  cylinders  or  color  couples. 

Both  eliminate  the  need  for  extra 
units  to  gain  more  color  capacity. 

You’ll  find  the  Lithoflex,  a  double 
width  web  offset  with  speeds  up  to 
55,000  pph,  ideal  for  the  mid-size 
paper. 

The  bigger  daily  will  appreciate  the 
Lithomatic  H’s  70,000  pph  capacity 
. . .  web  width  range  of  55  to  62 
inches  . . .  four  cutoff  sizes  . . .  and 
patented  Wood-Hoe  Ink  Pump  Sys¬ 
tem  with  automatic  controls. 

Wood-Hoe. 

Engineering  excellence  produces 
offset  presses  you’ll  acclaim  as  long 
running  hits. 


WOOD-HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 


By  Dan  Lionel 

Tears  and  jeers  at  tv  workshop 

There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  place  Blackmore  let  the  cat  slip  out  of  the  bag 
when  Robert  Blackmore,  vicepresident,  with  respect  to  maintenance  of  a  rate 
sales,  NBC  Television  Network  told  the  card  when  he  said,  “Sometimes  we’re 
ad  executives  attending  the  A.N.A.  making  decisions  on  pricing  a  year  in 
Television  Workshop  at  the  Plaza  last  advance  at  the  very  moment  that  we're 
week,  “The  demand  for  our  product  can  trying  to  decide  whether  to  accept  an 
be  expected  to  continue  growing  faster  order  for  the  last  unit  in  tomorrow 
than  the  supply  because  we  (the  net-  night’s  movie — or  wait  another  day  in 
works)  tend  to  be  cautious,  and  will,  in  anticipation  of  an  order  at  a  higher 
all  probability,  continue  to  underprice.”  price.” 

But  Michael  Moore,  senior  vicepresi-  There’s  a  big  difference  (32%)  between 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  stemmed  the  ‘program’  audience  and  the  audience 
the  weeping  when  he  noted  “.  .  .  we  that  views  the  ‘commercials’  according 
foresee  nothing  but  continuing  growth  in  to  A.  B.  (Gus)  Priemer,  director  of  ad- 
profitability  for  both  stations  and  net-  vertising  services.  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
works.  Everything  we  see  today  suggests  whose  topic  was  ‘‘A  TV  Medley  of 
that  as  demand  for  time  continues  to  Myths,  Misconceptions,  &  Mistakes.” 
grow  against  a  limited  supply,  the  in-  Pointing  to  a  ten  year  study  by  Burke 
come  to  the  networks  will  increase  at  a  Marketing  Research  the  speaker  showed 
much  faster  rate  than  their  costs.”  that  in  the  period  covered  by  the  com- 

In  his  pitch — and  it  was  a  pitch,  pany  which  measured  exposure  to  test 
Blackmore,  whose  talk  was  titled  “How  commercials  “.  .  .  about  32%  of  the 
Advertisers  Can  Maximize  Their  TV  women  claiming  to  have  watched  the  half 
Network  Investments”  suggested  that  an  hour  show  segment  have  not  viewed  the 
important  aspect  of  buying  network  TV  test  commercial.” 
was  planning  ahead.  For  a  September-  “Thus,”  he  said,  “if  you  use  house- 
through-September  schedule  he  said  “I  wife  GRP’s  as  the  basis  of  your  data 
would  suspect  April  will  usually  be  the  manipulation  you  are  possible  inflating 
month  for  you  to  be  ready  to  move.”  the  real  audience  by  47%  (32  68  = 

Here  he  offered  some  gratuitous  47%).  If  you  are  using  household  GRP’s 
commiseration— “We’re  well  aware  that  your  inflation  is  considerably  greater.” 
even  a  clearly  defined  time  interval  be-  (And — it  should  be  noted  by  those  sell- 

tween  when  you  buy  and  when  your  ing  newspaper  space,  for  example, 
schedule  runs — places  a  sizable  burden  against  the  GRP’s  gleaned  from  program 
on  your  shoulders.  It  means  you  have  to  ratings,  that  a  47%  downward  adjust- 
plan  .  .  .  get  approval  of  and  commit  an  ment  in  the  local  TV’s  GRPs  is  thus  in 
advertising  budget,  at  least  the  prime  order.) 

time  network  tv  portion,  which  is  the  As  Priemer  noted.  “If  the  number  of 
biggest  single  piece  for  most  of  you — by  actual  exposures  to  your  commercial  has 
the  spring  of  one  year  with  a  commit-  any  planning  significance,  your  planning 
ment  through  (in  many  circumstances)  will  be  all  haywire  if  you  ignore  real  au- 
early  September  of  the  following  year.”  diences.  You  are  really  either  reaching 
Here  he  joined  the  skeptics  in  the  au-  fewer  housewives  than  you  think,  or 
dience.  “After  all,”  he  said,  “the  only  reaching  the  same  number  less  fre- 
basic  questions  you  have  to  answer  are  quently.orsome  combination  of  both  . . .” 
easy.  ‘How  will  the  economy  in  general  Priemer  proceeded  to  remove  a  bit 
be  over  the  next  18  months?’  ‘What  will  more  of  the  sheen  from  tv  on  the  matter 

the  rate  of  inflation  be?’  and  ‘How  will  of  recall.  “For  every  hundred  housewife 
your  (or  your  client’s)  business  be  doing  viewers  of  the  half  hour  program  seg- 
six  months  from  now  ...  a  year  from  ment,  about  68  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
now  .  .  .  and  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  commercial;  40  will  say  they  re¬ 
now.”  member  it  the  next  day  after  you  read 

After  articulating  the  TV  advertiser’s  them  a  description  of  the  commercial  and 
dilemma  and  denying  that  the  networks  16  will  be  able  to  tell  you  something  that 
are  high  handed — a  charge  that  had  been  was  in  the  commercial  if  you  give  them 
heard  from  various  corners  of  the  au-  only  the  brand  name  and  the  category, 
ditorium,  the  speaker  somehow  was  able  “Does  this  level  of  response  fit  com- 
to  state  flatly,  “In  short,  we’re  taking  all  fortably  with  the  value  of  a  tv  exposure 
the  risk.”  in  your  decision  matrix?”  he  asked. 

Tv  salesmen  have  their  problems  too.  The  speaker’s  conclusion:  “As  televi- 
“We  who  price  and  package  and  sell  sion  costs  rise,  you  will  obviously  get 
network  television  have  to  keep  the  less  for  your  ad  budgets.  Your  margin  for 
agency  and  the  client  and,  most  of  all  oar  error  is  shrinking  rapidly,  and  it  is  quite 
own  management  happy.”  (Emphasis  possible  that  many  of  your  plans  never 
was  the  speaker’s).  had  a  real  margin  for  error  in  them  to 

There  were  those  who  thought  begin  with.” 
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Multimedia  promotes 
Wearn  to  president 

Wilson  C.  Wearn,  57,  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  Multimedia  Inc.  He  succeeds  E. 

A.  Ramsaur,  who  died  December  18. 

Wearn  previously  served  as  president 
of  the  Multimedia  Broadcasting  division. 

Multimedia,  which  owns  and  operates 
several  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  earned  $1.55  a  share  for  the  nine 
months  ended  last  Sept.  30,  up  from 
$1.08  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition  to  promoting  Wearn,  the 
board  named  Harold  E.  Martin,  53,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Journal,  president  of  a  new 
newspaper  division.  Walter  Bartlett,  48, 
general  manager  of  WLWT-tv,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  was  named  president  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  division.  Rhea  T.  Eskew  was 
elected  president  of  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Co.,  a  Multimedia  division, 
and  was  appointed  copublisher  of  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  weekend  news¬ 
papers.  Eskew,  53,  joined  News- 
Piedmont  in  1973  after  nearly  25  years 
with  United  Press  International. 

• 

Hotel  chain’s  ad  budget 
to  include  newspapers 

Western  International  Hotels  will  allo¬ 
cate  more  than  $1  million  in  media  adver¬ 
tising  in  1977. 

The  ad  dollars  will  be  spent  in  news¬ 
papers,  consumer  and  trade  publications 
and  on  Canadian  tv.  Of  the  chain’s  50 
hotels,  37  will  be  participating  in  the 
shared  advertising  program. 

The  Washington  Post  and  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  are  the  newspapers  in 
which  Western  International  plans  to  run 
its  ads.  In  addition  to  advertising  in  the 
regional  editions  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  plans  call  for  full  page  ads  in  the 
national  edition  to  promote  the  grand 
opening  of  new  Western  International 
properties  the  Los  Angeles  Bonaventure 
and  the  Detroit  Plaza. 

The  campaign  is  being  directed  at 
headquarters  by  Ron  LaRue  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  chain’s  agency  Cole  & 
Weber. 

• 

One  ad  department 

A  major  change  instituted  by  Charles¬ 
ton  Newspapers,  effective  January  31, 
1977,  was  the  combining  of  the  retail  and 
classified  advertising  sales  personnel 
into  one  department,  the  Outside  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Staff. 

James  L.  Meadows  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Outside  Sales  Staff.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  served  as  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department. 

The  classified  telephone  room  is  being 
supervised  by  Mrs.  Wanda  Ford. 
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"CONVERTING  TO 
OFFSET  Vl^ 

A  BIG 

BUT  WE  HADMBi 


Marie  F.  Yeager 
Production  Manager 
The  Daily  Breeze 
Torrance,  California 


"As  you  can  imagine,  converting  a  plant  like 
ours  from  letterpress  to  offset  is  a  monumental  > 
job.  But  one  big  area  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  was  our  plateroom— we  Just  turned  " 
that  over  to  Western" 

This  is  Merle  Yeager  of  the  Daily  Breeze 
speaking— and  the  Daily  Breeze  is  another 
smooth-running  operation  that  Western  Litho 
Plate  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  during  their 
trying  days  of  conversion. 

If  you  are  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho, 
you  might  want  to  consider  Western's  complete 
plateroom  conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and 
design  your  plateroom— train  your  people  and 
supply  you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 
plates  and  chemistry  .  . .  and  follow-up  service, 
too— continual  follow-up  service  to  keep  you 
operating  smoothly. 
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Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  our 
toll-free  number  800/325-3310.  We  will  send 
you  a  package  of  literature— or  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


uienern  l.tho  plate  iuuj 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 
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An  Operations  Executive  Comments  On  The  Harris  2500 


In  my  opinion,  I  consider  the  Harris 
2560  product  a  significant  evoiutionary 
deveiopment  in  newspaper  systems 
technology.** 

-  Lou  Franconeri 
Vice  President  of  Operations 
Baltimore  Sunpapers 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  has  been  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best-known  innovators  in  copy  process¬ 
ing  automation,  with  a  newsroom  that  went  "on¬ 
line"  over  two  years  ago. 

Last  month,  the  Sunpapers  did  it  again.  This  time, 
with  the  installation  of  the  first  Harris  2560  system 
and  its  huge  dual  data  base  capable  of  storing  66 
million  characters  of  information  on  each  disk.  The 
capacity  of  the  new  advertising  system  will  provide 
Baltimore  with  enormous  benefits.  It  completed 
conversion  of  classified  copy  from  hot  metal  to  cold 
type  in  early  November.  And  in  the  next  few 
months,  it  will  also:  perform  automatic  sorting  of 
ads;  initiate  automatic  credit  checking;  automate 
all  copy  preparation  for  display,  as  well  as  classified; 
sharply  reduce  errors;  and  substantially  increase 
efficiency  in  handling  advertising  composition. 

"In  1973,  we  developed  a  very  detailed  plan  for 
pre-press  composition  technology  which  called  for 
reaching  pagination  capability  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  The  plans  consist  of  ten  separate  but  related 
phases  based  upon  the  modular  approach  to  com¬ 
puter  systems  development.  The  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  represents  phase  eight  of  this  program  and 
places  us  in  a  very  good  posture  in  terms  of  meeting 
our  initial  goals,"  according  to  Lou  Franconeri,  the 
Sunpapers’  operations  vice  president. 

At  Harris,  we  think  of  the  Sunpapers  as  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  advanced  newspaper  copy  processing.  It  is  a 
newspaper  with  all  of  the  challenges  of  a  major 
metropolitan  daily  —  and  yet  it  took  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization,  bigness,  complexity  and  con¬ 
flicting  priorities,  and  successfully  applied  technol¬ 
ogy  to  their  solutions. 


Harris  helps  solve 
the  toughest  tasks 
everyday. 

Harris  has  learned  from  our  long  association  with 
the  Sunpapers.  And  we  have  applied  that  learning  to 
the  development  of  the  newspaper  industry's  most 
complete  line  of  copy  processing  systems,  termi¬ 
nals,  software,  and  customer  support. 

The  sum  of  our  know-how  is  incorporated  in  the 
Harris  2500  product  family.  A  family  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  four  controllers  —  the  2520,  2550,  2560  and 
2570.  Two  powerful  input  and  editing  terminals  — 
the  1520  and  1700.  Two  total  software  systems  — 
HNS/1  and  HNS/2.  The  famed  Harris  2200  video 
layout  subsystem.  More  than  20  specialized  OCR, 
printing  and  storage  units.  And  total  customer  sup¬ 
port,  ranging  from  thorough  pre-installation  plan¬ 
ning  through  field  maintenance  and  customer  train¬ 
ing  programs  custom-fitted  to  every  newspaper. 
Backing  up  the  Harris  2500  family  is  our  Fototronic 
photocomposition  systems  —  from  the  low-cost 
TxT  to  the  on-line  CRT-based  7400  system. 

The  Sunpapers  perceived  several  years  ago  what 
nearly  every  newspaper  knows  today.  That  copy 
processing  automation  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
"whether  to",  but  rather  "when  to"  and  "how  to." 

While  your  newspaper  works  hard  to  decide 
"when  to,"  Harris  will  be  working  just  as  hard  to 
earn  the  right  to  be  selected  when  it  comes  time  to 
decide  "how  to." 

Harris.  We'll  be  here  —  whenever  you  are  ready. 


HARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division, 

2140  Troutman  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901  (305)  727-4790 


Proposed  Media  Institute 
omits  media  as  members 


After  several  months  of  preliminary 
groundwork,  Archa  Knowlton,  director 
of  media  services  for  General  Foods,  has 
formally  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Media  Communications  Institute. 

While  the  title  sounds  constructive 
enough,  the  proposal  is  expected  to 
spark  considerable  controversy  among 
the  media  itself,  which  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  representation  in  the  Institute’s 
decision  making  process. 

Knowlton’s  proposed  MCI  would 
draw  its  members  from  ad  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  academia  and  its  board  of 
directors  would  be  made  up  of  five 
agency  members,  five  advertisers  and 
three  people  from  academia. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute,  he  told  an 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
luncheon  in  New  York,  will  be  to  “en¬ 
courage,  support  and  conduct  basic 
primary  research  in  advertising  media 
and  media  related  subjects."  The  Insti¬ 
tute  will  also  arrange  for  publication  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  re¬ 
search. 

“Almost  everything  we’ve  heard 
suggests  that  we  (advertisers)  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  information  to  support  the  de¬ 
cisions  we  make  every  day  on  the  qual¬ 
itative  values  of  various  media,  on  media 
combination  and  the  ways  we  use 
them,”  said  Knowlton. 

“We  have  given  careful  thought  (to 
not  letting  media  representatives  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decision  making  process  of 
the  Institute),  especially  in  terms  of  im¬ 
pact  it  could  have  on  our  funding 
mechanism,"  Knowlton  said. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  create  a  narrow 
cliche.  But  in  the  long  run,  media,  by 
definition,  have  to  be  partial  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  this  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
probes  into  areas  we  must  at  last  pene¬ 
trate.” 

Advertisers,  Knowlton  said,  have  a 
“distinct  responsibility”  to  participate. 
Agencies,  he  said,  “in  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  their  craft  to  do  a  better  job,”  have 
an  “obligation”  to  participate.  Concern¬ 
ing  academia,  he  said,  “colleges  and 
universities  are  actively  involved  in  all 
kinds  of  sophisticated  media  research. 
They  are  anxious  to  be  a  more  important 
part  of  our  world  and  the  results  from 
research  done  in  the  past  could  be  an 
important  repository  of  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  future  research  could  be 
based.” 

“When  1  first  started  working  in  the 
media  business  (some  30  years  ago), 
media  professionals  were  struggling  to 
answer  such  questions  as  ’what  is  the 
right  frequency?’,  ‘how  important  is 
editorial  environment?’  and  so  on,”  said 


Knowlton.  “And  here  we  are,  more  than 
30  years  later  .  . .  and  the  same  old  ques¬ 
tions  still  unanswered.” 

In  a  rap  at  past  corporate  media  re¬ 
search  efforts,  Knowlton  said,  “In  the 
past,  media  research  has  concentrated 
on  the  media  themselves  and  only  given 
lip  service  to  how  media  communicates.” 
liiis,  he  said,  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
interest,  but  because  the  research  in¬ 
vestment  and  scope  needed  were  usually 
beyond  the  means  of  any  one  company. 

Knowlton  said  he  hopes  that  although 
the  media  cannot  belong  to  the  MCI,  that 
it  will  suggest  areas  where  research  is 
needed  and  financially  support  MCI  proj¬ 
ects. 

“The  research  projects  would  be  im¬ 
plemented  under  the  direction  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  personnel  with  the  actual 
fieldwork  being  drawn  from  outside  the 


Institute — most  likely  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,”  he  said. 

Knowlton  said  the  Institute’s  on-going 
budget  would  run  about  $500,000.  To  get 
the  Institute  underway,  Knowlton’s 
General  Foods  company  and  one  of  their 
agencies  Oglivy  &  Mather,  pledged 
$10,000  each. 

It  is  estimated,  in  a  working  paper  on 
the  establishment  of  the  MCI  that  was 
prepared  by  the  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  &  Sciences,  Michigan  State, 
that  it  would  cost  some  $100,000  to 
$150,000  to  initially  begin  the  Institute. 

The  paper  anticipates  that  the  Institute 
could  become  a  viable  entity  within  six 
months  after  its  founding  and  operate  on 
an  annual  budget  of  $515,000  broken 
down  to  include  $300,000  to  fund  a 
minimum  of  one  major  and  two  second¬ 
ary  research  projects;  $180,000  for 
salaries  of  a  managing  director,  two  re¬ 
search  assistants  and  two  secretaries, 
staff  benefits,  space-leasing-equipment 
costs,  supplies  and  travel  expenses;  and 
$35,000  for  the  publishing  of  reports  and 
computerized  library  retrieval  system. 


Cigarette  vp  raps  tv, 
praises  newspaper  ads 


It  was  billed  as  a  television  advertising 
and  media  workshop  in  which  most 
speakers  concentrated  on  tv,  but  James 
Bowling,  senior  vicepresident  of  Philip 
Morris,  Inc.,  used  the  occasion  as 
another  opportunity  to  rap  tv  and  praise 
newspapers. 

Bowling  vividly  remembers  January  2, 
1971,  when  cigarette  advertising  was 
banned  from  tv  and  each  public  speaking 
engagement  he  makes,  he  usually  lets 
Congress  know  how  that  legislative  deci¬ 
sion  never  really  hurt  his  industry  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  been  intended  to. 

Speaking  before  the  recent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  workshop  in 
New  York,  Bowling  said:  “Tv  is  a  highly 
effective  medium,  but  it  isn’t  the  end-all. 
Print,  used  with  the  same  high  powered 
creativity  that  has  been  concentrated  in 
tv,  is  also  effective  for  maintaining  brand 
vitality  and  for  the  introduction  of  new 
products.” 

Bowling  went  on  to  talk  about  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  small-town  newspapers  to 
promote  its  Merit  brand. 

“For  Merit,  we  have  been  using  not 
only  major  newspapers  and  billboards  in 
top  markets,  but  also  general  and  special 
interest  magazines  and,  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  suburban  newspapers  and  small¬ 
town  dailies  and  weeklies. 

“If  anyone  has  been  wondering  about 
small-town  papers,  we  can  say  they  are 
advertising  media  with  demonstrable  vi¬ 
tality,”  Bowling  said. 

“In  short,  for  the  advertiser  who  has  a 


good  product  to  sell,  print  media  are  as 
effective  as  ever,  tv  or  not  tv,”  he  said. 
“In  the  transition  from  tv,  we  found  that 
print  media  can  accommodate  a  range  of 
themes  and  approaches.  Marlboro  is 
proportionately  heavy  in  newspapers 
and  outdoor,  because  the  Marlboro 
theme  comes  across  well  in  both.” 

Star  Communications 
to  buy  Maine  paper 

Washington  Star  Communications 
Inc.,  owner  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  newspaper,  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  purchase  the  York 
County  Coast  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Kennebunk,  Maine. 

The  Coast  Star  is  an  old  and  colorful 
newspaper  which  in  1976  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association’s  general 
excellence  award  for  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  largest  circulation  category.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  12,000  and  is  one  of  three 
publications  the  corporation  is  acquiring 
in  a  purchase  of  the  parent  firm.  Star 
Press,  Inc.  The  others  are  the  Sea  Coast 
Flyer,  a  weekly  publication  for  Pease  Air 
Force  Base  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Clue  magazine,  a  Maine 
monthly  tourist  publication. 

The  acquisition  is  being  made  through 
purchase  of  Star  Press  stock  owned  by 
Alexander  B.  Brook,  Robert  L.  Brigham 
and  Pamela  H.  Wood,  all  of  Kennebunk. 
Brook  and  Brigham  will  remain  with  the 
company  as  publisher  and  co-publisher. 
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Panax  plans  to  construct 
central  printing  plant 


Plans  to  construct  a  $500,000  central 
printing  plant  in  Powers  (Michigan)  to 
serve  the  Iron  Mountain  News  and  Es- 
canaba  Daily  Press  were  announced  by 
Panax  Corporation,  publisher  of  the  two 
Upper  Peninsula  newspapers. 

Ralph  Kaziateck,  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  firm,  said  plans  call  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  4,000  square  foot  building 
to  house  a  Goss  offset  press  to  print  both 
newspapers.  The  building,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  storage  space  for  up  to  200  tons  of 
newsprint,  will  be  built  by  Olsen  and 
Flath  Contractors  of  Escanaba. 

“This  step  is  being  taken  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  two  papers  for  readers 
and  advertisers,”  Kaziateck  said.  “The 
new  plant  will  contain  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  offset  press  available  and  will 
incorporate  all  of  the  latest  techniques  of 
publication.” 

Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as 
weather  permits  this  spring  with  a  target 
date  of  July  1  for  starting  the  new  press, 
an  8-unit  Community,  produced  by  the 
MGD.  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corporation. 

While  the  printing  process  of  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  combined  at  the  new 
central  plant,  each  will  retain  its  indi¬ 
vidual  makeup,  style  and  format.  The 


news,  advertising,  business,  production 
and  layout  functions  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  will  remain  in  the  present  offices 
in  Iron  Mountain  and  Escanaba, 
Kaziateck  stated. 

The  new  offset  press  facility  repre¬ 
sents  the  final  stage  of  an  extensive  mod¬ 
ernization  program  started  by  both 
newspapers  several  years  ago.  In  the 
first  stage,  composition  of  both  papers 
was  shifted  to  cold  type  and  NAPP  plate 
printing  on  existing  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Escanaba  Daily  Press  building  will 
receive  a  “facelift”  as  part  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Brandt  Construction  Co.  of  Es¬ 
canaba  will  install  new  windows  and  a 
new  facing  on  the  front  and  side  of  the 
building  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 

• 

Ad  bureau  schedules 
training  workshops 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  has  scheduled  seven  regional  Mar¬ 
keting  Workshops  for  1977,  according  to 
Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  marketing-planning.  These 
are  designed  to  train  newspapers’  retail 


advertising  salesmen  in  marketing 
strategy  and  in  the  terminology  and  tac¬ 
tics  of  competing  media. 

The  two  day  workshops  are  open  to 
Bureau  members  at  a  cost  of  $250  per 
paper  plus  $50  per  person.  Meeting  dates 
are:  March  7  and  8,  Boston;  March  21 
and  22,  Houston;  April  4  and  5,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  July  14  and  15,  Las  Vegas;  Oc¬ 
tober  4  and  5,  Bozeman,  Montana; 
November  1  and  2,  Charlotte,  N.C.  and 
November  14  and  15,  Pittsburgh.  Tai¬ 
lored  versions  of  these  workshops  are 
also  available  to  individual  newspapers 
at  their  own  plants  or  at  the  Bureau  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  an  extended 
five  day  marketing  workshop,  August 
8-13,  in  Lake  Bluff,  Ill.  This  will  cover  all 
media  and  both  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  It  will  be  open  to  Bureau  members 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000  per  person. 

Among  the  workshop  topics  are: 
broadcast  terminology  and  the  use  and 
misuse  of  broadcast  buzz-words;  ratings, 
what’s  right  and  wrong  with  them;  how 
to  define  a  market  for  a  specific  adver¬ 
tiser;  the  effects  of  thin  markets  for 
goods  on  the  kinds  of  media  needed  to 
advertise  them;  reach  and  frequency 
analyses;  how  to  use  Bureau  research  in 
sales  calls  and  presentations;  the  number 
of  items  that  can  be  successfully  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  available  newspaper  space 
or  broadcast  time;  20  questions  with 
which  to  embarrass  a  competitor,  etc. 


Fcm*  die  Cicts  <»i  risuig  insurance  fates, 
State  Farm. 

Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 

The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  Up.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 
Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


VICEPRESIDENT— Charles  C.  Chase, 
vicepresident,  production,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident,  operations,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Chas^  joined  the 
composing  room  staff  of  the  Times  in 
1937,  becoming  assistant  foreman  in 
1948.  He  was  promoted  to  training  and 
safety  supervisor  in  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  in  1953  and  to  production  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  production  department  in 
1956.  He  became  production  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1957  and  production  man¬ 
ager  in  1962.  He  was  promoted  to  vice- 
president,  production,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  guided  the  Times  in  its 
changeover  from  hot  metal  type  to 
photocomposition  and  from  lead  print¬ 
ing  plates  to  plastic,  the  establishment 
of  a  satellite  printing  facility  in  Orange 
County  and  facsimile  transmission  of 
pages  between  plants.  James  Grider, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Newsday,  becomes  vice- 
president,  production,  at  the  Times.  He 
will  report  to  Chase.  Grider  spent  29 
years  with  the  Times  in  production  be¬ 
fore  being  general  manager  in  1 969  of 
Times  Mirror  Press.  He  moved  to  News- 
day  in  1 971 . 
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MANAGING  EDITOR— Edward  W. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— R.  C.  (Bob)  frede  was  named  managing  editor  of 
Rowland  has  been  named  business  if’®  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times,  a 
manager  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-  37,747  daily.  Frede  joined  the  News- 
Tattler.  The  appointment,  effective  Feb.-  Times  in  1969  as  a  copy  editor  and  was 
ruary  1,  was  announced  by  Edward  W.  promoted  to  city  editor  in  1971  and  to 
Estlow,  president  and  general  business  day  editor  in  January  1975.  Previously, 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard  in  Cincin-  h®  had  been  a  reporter  for  the  Norfolk 
nati.  Rowland,  58,  succeeds  Harry  J.  Virginian-Pilot,  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Powell  who  died  January  14  of  illness.  Progress-Bulletin  and  the  Riverside 
Rowlands  had  been  advertising  director  (Calif.)  Press.  Frede  attended  the 
of  the  Sun-Tattler  since  1971 .  He  spent  American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city 
15  years  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  As  editors  in  1973. 

business  manager,  he  is  responsible  for  active  in  the  newspaper  business.  Ed- 
advertising,  circulation,  the  business  of-  ward  J.  Mui.i.in,  reporter  in  the  bureau 
fice,  as  well  as  the  pressroom  operation  — named  to  succeed  Schwartz  as  bureau 
of  the  newspaper. 

Frank  G.  Bottone,  classified  ad  man-  *  *  * 

ager,  Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Daily  Mark  F.  Clark,  former  state  capital 
Register — elected  chairman  of  the  New  bureau  chief  for  the  C/»/c-«go  Today,  who 
Jersey  Press  Association  classified  ad-  has  been  serving  as  Illinois  Governor's 
vertising  managers.  press  assistant — appointed  director  of 

*  *  *  news  media  services  of  the  United  States 

Barry  J.  Caseboi.t,  34,  correspondent  League  of  Savings  Associations. 

for  Newsweek,  New  YorkTimes, * 

and  a  free-lancer  for  the  past  four  Herbert  E.  Cox,  former  vicepresident 

years — named  Oregon  editor  of  the  Tri-  of  the  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. — 

City  (Wash.)  Herald,  succeeding  Jerry  named  sales  consultant  to  the  Garden 

F.  Boone,  who  was  named  assistant  gen-  State  Paper  Company  Inc. 

eral  manager  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  *  *  ♦ 

World.  Robert  J.  Doud — named  assistant  na- 

*  *  *  tional  ad  manager  and  Robert  E.  Weis- 

Thomas  D.  Zumbo,  former  metro  kittlel,  advertising  supplement  manager 

editor,  UPl  in  New  York — joined  Paul  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Buiar  Associates,  a  N.Y.  public  relations  *  *  * 

firm.  Zumbo  has  been  public  relations  Anthony  T.  Pressley,  circulation 
director  of  the  N.Y.  State  Democratic  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Committee  since  leaving  UPl  in  late  News — named  circulation  manager  of 
1974.  the  Charlotte  Observer,  replacing  Frank 

*  *  *  Mc'Comas,  who  has  been  assigned  to  the 

Richard  E.  Wyckofe,  previously  busi-  business  office  of  Knight  Publishing  Co. 

ness/production  manager  for  the  Bing-  in  a  general  management  development 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press  and  San-Bidletin  program. 

— joined  Passic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  as  *  *  * 

vicepresident-operations.  S.  Bolton  Donald  D.  David.son — retired  after  23 
Schwartz,  political  editor  and  chief  of  years  with  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
the  Herald-News'  Trenton  bureau — re-  News  and  the  last  18  years  as  circulation 
tired  from  the  paper,  but  will  remain  manager.  He  is  succeeded  by  Richard  M. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


PUBLISHER— Jules  L.  Plan- 
gere,  Jr.,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press.  Previous  to  being 
named  general  manager  three 
years  ago  Plangere  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  corporation.  Ernest 
W.  Lass,  chairman  of  the 
board  has  been  publisher 
since  1955.  Plangere  has 
been  associated  with  the 
Press  since  1947.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  and  next 
year  ascends  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  His  son  Jules  II  is 
assistant  production  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Press. 


RETIREMENT— Douglas  R. 

Armstrong  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  president,  co¬ 
publisher  and  director  of 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  president  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Printing  Company.  He 
began  at  the  Lancaster  news¬ 
papers  carrying  and  deliver¬ 
ing  newspapers  55  years 
ago.  He  became  carrier  man¬ 
ager,  controller  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  before  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  in  1966.  In  February 
1975,  he  became  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Era,  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  and  Sunday 
News.  His  immediate  plans 
are  to  take  a  trip  with  his  wife 
to  Ireland  to  visit  relatives 
that  they  have  never  seen.  He 
will  then  later  indulge  in  his 
avocation  of  popular  music. 

A  percussionist  who  played 
with  local  orchestras,  Arm¬ 
strong  says  he  has  a  very 
large  record  collection  at  his 

home.  Tony  Benjamin,  city  editor  of  the  Boca 

Moskal,  former  city  division  manager  in  Raton  (Fla.)  News — to  same  position  at 
circulation  for  17  years  and  with  the  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  in  the 
News  since  1949.  Knight-Ridder  group.  Larry  Fortner — 

*  *  *  from  Sunday  editor  to  city  editor  of  the 

Dean  Dixon,  22,  previously  photog-  News, 
rapher  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg-  *  *  * 

ister  and  California  News  &  Review —  Dennis  Buster,  previously  with  the 

joined  ihe  Nashville  Banner  as  a  photog-  Moline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch — to  the 
rapher.  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  as  a  reporter. 


THREE  LEXINGTON  PROMOTIONS— Three  changes  in¬ 
volving  the  top  management  of  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  Co.  have  been  disclosed.  Don  E.  Carter,  on  far  right, 
who  has  served  as  president  and  publisher  of  the  Lexington 
newspapers  for  the  past  two  years,  moves  to  Miami  where 
he  will  assume  broader  responsibilities  in  the  headquarters 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  as  a  group  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  corporation's  operating  committee. 
Creed  Black,  in  center,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  a  native  of  Kentucky,  comes  to 
Lexington  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  board  and  publisher 
of  the  Lexington  Herald  and  the  Lexington  Leader.  Thomas 
M.  Buckner,  left,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.  since  1973,  was  promoted  to 
president  and  general  manager.  The  changes  are  effective 
March  1 . 


advertising  manager,  succeeding  Donald 
Hope,  who  moved  to  Placentia,  Calif. 


Bill  Clede,  former  outdoor  writer,  de¬ 
funct  Hartford  Times — to  Charles  Palm 
&  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  advertising 
agency,  as  public  relations  writer. 


Michael  Gartner,  editor,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune — named  executive 
vicepresident  of  those  papers.  He  was  a 
vicepresident. 


Sherwood  Springer,  former  suburban 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican — 
author  of  story  in  first  issue  of  “Isaac 
Azimov’s  Science  Fiction  Magazine.” 
Springer  now  lives  in  Hawthorne,  Calif. 


Linda  Pinette,  formerly  on  advertising 
sales  staff,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel — to  advertising  staff,  Wethers¬ 
field  (Conn.)  Post. 

( Continued  on  page  32) 


William  M.  Freeman,  Ncm’  York  Times  Chris  Williams  has  been  promoted  to 
business  and  financial  reporter — retired  deputy  editor/culture  of  the  Style  section 
to  a  34-acre  farm  in  Cambridge,  N.Y.  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Freeman  said  he  will  also  operate  a  book  *  *  * 

store,  a  lifelong  dream.  David  E.  Cormaney,  37,  assistant  dis- 

*  *  *  play  ad  manager,  Des  Moines  Register 

Water  Raywood,  former  reporter  with  and  Tribune — named  display  ad  man- 

the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times — named  reg-  ager,  succeeding  Robert  C.  Conner,  re- 

ional  editor.  Ocean  County  (N .J.)  Repor-  tired. 

ter.  He  *  * 

*  *  *  James  D.  Bradley,  previously  with 

Dwight  O.  King,  ad  salesman  for  the  newsprint  firms  in  San  Francisco  and 

Southern  Cross.  San  Diego  diocesan  Vancouver— joined  Parade  magazine  as 
weekly — ^joined  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  vicepresident-newspaper  relations. 
Daily  News  and  East  Whittier  Review  as  headquartered  in  San  Francisco. 
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Editorial  trends 

(Continued  from  paf>e  18} 

guide  the  reader  with  logic  and  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  emotionalism  and  shal¬ 
low  arguments,"  and  a  Michigan  re¬ 
spondent  said,  "1  see  editorials  serving 
more  as  catalysts  for  ideas  and  policies 
advanced  by  political  leaders,  the  ‘think¬ 
ers’  and  others,  helping  the  average 
citizen  understand  the  issues  and  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  make  sounder  decisions.” 

Other  changes 

Editorialists  in  California  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  predicted  a  move  away  from  pompos¬ 
ity  in  editorials,  and  still  another  Califor¬ 
nian  forecast  a  trend  toward  "shorter, 
more  people-oriented  editorial  writing.” 
Several  predicted  efforts  to  make  edito¬ 
rials  more  interesting.  As  a  Georgian 
phrased  it,  “They’ll  have  to  be  if  we 
expect  to  compete  for  reader’s  interest 
and  time.” 

“Editors  who  are  courageous  enough 
to  take  a  stand,  stick  by  it  or  change  it  as 
the  need  arises  will  make  waves  in  the 
future,”  said  a  woman  editorialist  in 
Pennsylvania.  “The  voice  media  which 
is  not  fulfilling  its  role  will  take  a  back 
seat  to  print  media,  especially  in  editorial 
opinion.”  But  she  warned  that  this  can 
happen  only  if  editorial  page  editors  have 
100^  support  from  publishers  as  she 
does. 

An  Indiana  editorialist  suggested  that 
editorials  have  become  less  distinctive 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  columns, 
news  analyses,  and  commentary  and  that 
the  challenge  is  to  make  them  distinctive 
again.  He  suggested  that  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  shorter  editorials, 
stronger  stands  on  issues  and  different 
kinds  of  editorials,  including  mini- 
editorials  and  editorials  that  briefly  give 
kudos  to  some  and  denounce  others. 

Some  negative  views 

While  most  of  the  forecasts  of  change 
were  positive  in  nature,  more  than  10% 
of  the  respondents  see  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  editorials  and  the  possible 
phasing  out  of  editorials  and  editorial 
pages  as  they  now  exist  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change  likely  in  the  next  decade 
or  so.  Another  5%  forecast  weaker 
stands  in  editorials  for  various  reasons. 

“They  will  disappear,”  said  one  Texas 
editorialist.  “Most  people  don’t  give  a 
damn  or  don’t  have  time  to  read  an  edito¬ 
rial.  We  no  longer  endorse  political  can¬ 
didates  because  we  feel  such  editorials 
are  ineffective.” 

Another  Texas  editorialist  forecast 
“less  strong  stands  on  local  and  national 
issues  due  to  the  chain  operation  of  too 
many  newspapers,”  and  a  South  Dakota 
editor  said  he  fears  a  trend  toward 
weaker  editorial  stands  and  a  reluctance 
to  take  a  position  on  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office,  state  and  national.” 
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A  North  Carolina  editor  expressed 
concern  about  his  “gnawing  fear  that  the 
position  of  editors  is  diminishing  as 
newspapers  become  more  in  tune  with 
their  cash  registers  than  their  type¬ 
writers.  Even  today,  on  some  papers, 
editors  are  no  more  than  hired  hacks — 
and  no  one  worries  so  long  as  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  is  healthy.” 

This  editor  expressed  hope  that  “we 
will  one  day  return  to  the  premise  that  a 
newspaper  is  an  institution — not  a  ‘prop¬ 
erty.’  I  believe  the  long-range  quality  of 
editorial  effectiveness  will  depend  upon 
this.” 

An  editorialist  in  Utah  predicts  the  end 
of  editorial  pages  as  presently  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  an  editorialist  from  California 
said  he  believes  “many  papers  will  begin 
to  drop  editorials  altogether  as  an  out¬ 
moded  practice,  moving  instead  toward 
‘opinion  pages’  utilizing  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  from  many  sources.” 

Other  predictions  ranged  over  a  wide 
area,  including  such  positives  as  “more 
interesting”  editorials  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  pages  to  negatives  such  as  more 
rhetoric  and  too  little  space  and  time. 

Other  views  on  change 

Some  who  do  not  expect  major 
changes  in  the  next  decade  or  so  took 
this  position  because  they  do  not  believe 
such  changes  are  necessary  to  do  a  good 
job.  An  editorialist  for  a  large  Illinois 
newspaper  said  he  does  not  anticipate 
any  major  changes  because  the  primary 
function  of  editorial  writing,  “to  clarify 
important  public  issues  while  expressing 
a  definite  point  of  view,  is  everlasting,  no 
matter  what  mechanical  and  automation 
changes  we  go  through.” 

Some  who  weren’t  sure  if  changes  will 
come  would  like  to  see  some.  A  Maine 
editorialist  said,  for  example,  he  would 
like  to  see  more  newspapers  saying 
things  straight  out. 

“There  are  too  many  editorials  con¬ 
sisting  of  pablum  and  flugg,”  he  said. 
‘On  the  one  hand  this  and  on  the  other 
hand  that.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  done.’  Who  needs  an 
editorial  like  that?” 

A  New  Jersey  editorialist  suggested 
that  the  greatest  challenge  facing  edito¬ 
rial  writers  is  forecasting  the  impact  of 
issues  and  motivating  the  public  to  move 
against  misbegotten  public  policies.  He 
urges  that  newspapers  enlist  the  aid  of 
professionals  such  as  economists, 
sociologists,  and  urban  planners  to  help 
them  help  their  readers. 

“With  this  diverse  input,  a  paper 
stands  a  better  chance  of  identifying  a 
misguided  policy  and  then  harpooning  it 
with  a  strong  editorial  that  will  make 
both  the  officials  and  the  public  stand  up 
and  take  notice,”  he  said.  “This  applies 
not  only  to  the  large  issues  but  also  to  the 
more  provincial  issues  where  actually  a 


paper  has  a  greater  chance  of  truly  affect¬ 
ing  public  policy.” 

To  measure  success 

An  Illinois  editorialist  offered  a 
suggestion  for  newspaper  editorial  con¬ 
tests  that  might  encourage  more  news¬ 
papers  to  hire  more  specialists  or  do 
whatever  else  is  necessary  to  produce 
good  editorials.  He  said  the  greatest 
prize  should  be  “awarded  five  years 
after  to  that  which  made  sense  in  the 
light  of  actual  events  as  proven  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events.” 

In  summary,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
validity  of  the  predictions,  and  hopes, 
expressed  in  this  article  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  fairly  for  at  least  a  decade  or  so. 
But  if  editorialists  do  take  strong  stands 
anchored  in  fact  and  reason  on  important 
issues,  especially  local  issues,  with  the 
intent  of  helping  their  readers  function  as 
citizens,  their  profession  should  remain  a 
vital  part  of  a  still-vital  newspaper  in  the 
1980s  and  beyond. 

• 

Smiley  sells  papers 
to  ex-vicepresident 

Majority  interest  in  Smiley  Publishing 
Co.  in  North  Carolina  has  been  acquired 
by  Monarch  Publishing  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

Three  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Winston  Salem  Suburbanite  weekly 
news,  in  Forsyth  County,  the  King 
Times  News  in  Stokes  County  and  the 
Yadkin  Enterprise  in  Yadkin  County, 
along  with  a  semi-weekly  Living  the 
Good  Life.  Total  combined  circulation  of 
77,000. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  the  printing 
plant,  land  and  buildings  in  King,  N.C. 

Monarch  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  is  a 
North  Carolina  corporation  with  Nor¬ 
man  Drouillard  president.  Drouillard  was 
vicepresident  of  Smiley  Publishing  Co. 
Prior  to  that  position  he  was  with  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

• 

Price  increase 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Birmingham  Post  Herald  announced  that 
single  copy  costs  would  be  increased 
from  lOC  to  150.  The  Sunday  Birming¬ 
ham  News  will  increase  from  300  to 
350. 

There  are  24  daily  newspapers  in 
Alabama.  Of  that  number,  10  newspap¬ 
ers  currently  charge  100  for  each  single 
copy,  while  14,  including  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Post  Herald,  will  now 
charge  150  for  each  single  copy. 

There  are  16  Sunday  editions  of  Ala¬ 
bama  daily  newspapers.  Of  that  total, 
8  charge  350  for  their  Sunday  editions;  4 
charge  300;  3  charge  250;  and  1  Sunday 
newspaper  charges  200  for  its  Sunday 
edition. 
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□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  like  to  attendaregional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company 
Address  _ 


Title 


Zip 


EP-2 


Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 


The  Anchorage  Times 

mailroom 


La  Presse — Montreal 

mailroom 


lltasSanomat  • 

Helsingin  Sanomat — Helsiil 

newsprint  roll  handling  •  mailroon 

Dagens  Nyheters  •  Expressen 
— Stockholm 

newsprint  roll-handling  •  but' 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
&  Daily  News 
bundle  distribution 


El  Correo  Espanol — Bilbao 

mailroom 


O’Globo — Rio  de  Janeiro 


mailroom 
bundle  distribution 


production  monitoring  newsprint 

and  totalizing  roll  handling 


stacking  and 
stack  distribution 


bundle  distribution 


i 

bundle  distribution 


c  distribution 


The  Daily  Mirror — Brisbane 

mailroom 

“newspapers  world- wide 
expect  prompt  delivery, 
production  system  performance 
and  reliability. . . 

we  thank  you  for  your  confidence 

It  takes  a  dedicated  team,  experience  and  the  right  combination  of  talent 
and  material  to  successfully  produce  newspaper  handling  installations. 

We  look  at  installations  not  only  as  contracts,  but  as  a  means  of  better 
serving  the  newspaper  industry.  Our  customers  expect  prompt  delivery, 
production  system  performance  and  reliability.  They  choose  the  one 
company  that  has  67  years  of  experience  serving  the  newspaper  industry. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER 

11250  E.  40TH  AVE..  DENVER.  COLORADO  80239 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Jonathan  von  Ranson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newington  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier — married  Linnea  Lopez  of  West 
Hartford. 

Hfi  itn  Hn 

Edward  R.  Bryant,  33,  ad  director, 
Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard — joined  Metro 
Associated  Services  Inc.  as  southeastern 
sales  representative. 

^  ^ 

Marshall  R.  Andrews,  30 — named 
circulation  director  for  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Newspapers,  managing  the 
employees  and  agents  who  distribute  the 
Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

He  ♦ 

Mac  Bibbee,  ad  salesman.  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Newspapers — transferred  to  the 
circulation  department  where  he  has 
been  named  manager  of  sales  and  train¬ 
ing. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mort  Persky,  45,  managing  editor  of 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  prior  to 
that,  editor-in-chief.  Family  Weekly — 
named  editorial  director/new  publica¬ 
tions  of  Playboy  Enterprises  Inc. 

He  He  He 

J.  D.  Fitz,  publisher,  Morgantown 
(N.C.)  News  Herald  and  Valdese 
News— elected  president  of  the  Chowan 
Graphic  Arts  Foundation  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Don  Hall,  publisher  Roa/ioAce  (N.C.) 
Rapids  Herald,  in  heading  the  group  of 
newspapers  executives  which  was 
formed  in  1%7.  The  foundation  acts  as 
an  advisory  board  as  well  as  securing 
equipment  to  be  used  for  instruction 
purposes  at  the  school. 

He  He  He 

James  Harding,  business  manager, 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee — promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  executive.  Robert  Byerly,  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  News — succeeds  Harding  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

He  ♦  He 

Ken  Morrell,  editor,  Nashville 
Banner— elected  president  of  the  UPI 
Tennessee  Association  of  Newspapers. 

He  He  He 

John  Schulian,  32,  sports  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post — to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  sports  columnist. 

He  He  He 

Frank  Kilcheski,  retired  national  ad 
sales  manager  for  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau— joined  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald  as  an  ad  representative. 

He  He  He 

Leon  Wilson,  manager  of  advertising 
services  department  of  Washington 
Post — promoted  to  assistant  production 
manager. 
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Roberts 

Richard  Oliver,  city  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News — appointed  metropolitan 
editor,  and  Sam  Roberts,  assistant  city 
editor  and  chief  political  correspondent 
— named  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Reg  Hardy,  reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Vt.)  Times-Reporter — named  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Business  World,  also  owned 
by  Eagle  Publications. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  A.  Henderson,  25,  joined  the 
Kentucky  New  Era  as  comptroller  after 
three  years  with  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
counting  firm  in  Nashville. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  V.  Storin,  national  editor, 
Boston  Globe — named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  with  responsibility  for  the 
Evening  Globe. 

He  He  He 

David  Miller — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Marji  Kunz,  fashion  writer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press — to  the  Detroit  News  as 
a  fashion  reporter. 

He  He  He 

Ron  Thornburg,  formerly  copy  editor 
on  the  national  news  desk  for  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today — named  assistant  news 
editor. 

He  He  He 

Fred  M.  Hechinger,  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  board — 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  Foundation  Inc.,  succeeding 
C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  following  Hul- 
sart’s  retirement  next  August. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mario  J.  Quilles,  manager  of 

graphic/audio-visual  and  corporate 
communications  with  Con  Edison 

Co. — named  promotion  art  director  of 
the  New  York  News. 

He  He  He 

Shyla  Gottlieb,  formerly  with  R.  H. 
Macy,  New  York — named  promotion 
manager  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Millicent  Hammer,  formerly  with  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Bruce  Pearlstein, 
previously  with  WQSA  radio, 
Sarasota — named  ad  representatives. 

*  If  * 

John  R.  Armstrong,  34,  previously 
editor  for  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture — named  editor  of  the  New 
Berlin  (111.)  County  Journal,  succeeding 


Mick  Cochran,  who  joined  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal-Register 
as  farm  editor. 

He  He  He 

Anton  J.  Oettli,  circulation  director 
and  Milton  A.  Brown,  plant  develop¬ 
ment  manager — retired  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  He  He 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  publisher,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune — elected  to  the  Pillsbury  Co. 
board  of  directors. 

*  *  * 

Terry  L.  DeVassie,  assistant  to  the 
circulation  director  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal — named 
state  circulation  manager. 

Directors,  officers 
elected  to  board 

Joseph  P.  Butler  and  John  A.  Tucker 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Florida  Publishing  Company. 

Tucker  joined  FPC  12  years  ago  to 
head  FPC’s  then-new  business  develop¬ 
ment  department.  Tucker  is  now  vice- 
president  of  operations.  Before  joining 
Frc,  he  was  district  manager  here  of 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company. 

Butler  was  named  vicepresident  of  fi¬ 
nance  of  FPC  in  October  after  six  years 
with  Arthur  Young  &  Company  where 
he  was  manager  in  the  accounting  firm’s 
management  services  department.  He 
succeeded  James  L.  Smith  who  died  last 
June  after  38  years  with  FPC. 

Butler  and  Tucker  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  FPC’s  board. 

Florida  Publishing  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries, 
Inc.,  publishes  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville  Journal,  St.  Augustine  Rec¬ 
ord,  Halifax  Reporter  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Courier  Journal  at  Crescent  City,  and 
Flagler  Tribune  at  Bunnell. 

FPC  directors  also  elected  two  new 
officers — E.  William  Clifton  as  vice- 
president  of  sales  and  marketing,  and 
Wade  H.  Cason  as  vicepresident  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  board  re-elected  J.  J.  Daniel  as 
chairman  and  publisher,  Robert  R. 
Feagin  as  president,  and  John  F.  Gaillard 
as  secretary. 

Re-elected  as  directors  of  the  company 
were  Daniel;  Feagin;  Thompson  S. 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Florida 
Rock  Industries;  Guy  W.  Botts,  chair¬ 
man  of  Barnett  Banks  of  Florida,  Inc.; 
Roger  M.  Kelly,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries 
(SCLI);  Edward  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Atlantic  Bancorporation;  Donald  T. 
Martin,  vicepresident  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  of  SCLI;  W.  Thomas 
Rice,  chairman  of  SCLI;  and  Ashley 
Vemalder,  president  of  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Life  Investment  Corporation. 
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Weekly  editor 


Publisher  designs  modern  plant 


from  24  to  32  pages.  A  balloon  former  on 
the  Goss  Universal  folder  allows  two 
sections  in  one  press  run.  Ink  is  pumped 
to  the  press  room  from  a  2550-gallon  tank 
located  in  the  newsprint  storage  room. 

The  Chemco  Spartan  II  page  camera  is 
joined  by  a  new  LogE  processor.  In  the 


plate  room  two  new  time-saving  im¬ 
provements  have  been  installed.  Pages 
are  burned  on  a  Xenon  light  NuArc 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


In  the  lobby  of  the  new  building 
there’s  a  place  of  honor  for  a  Linotype 
model  that  was  in  production  at  the  time 
the  original  weekly  newspaper  was 
founded  in  Freeport,  Texas  in  1913.  Be¬ 
hind  the  keyboard  is  a  papier-mache 
operator. 

It’s  a  piece  of  nostalgia  that  James  S. 
Nabors,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Brazosport  Facts,  has  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  for.  To  him  it  symbolizes  a  belief 
that  a  newspaper  is  not  just  a  business, 
but  is  a  social  institution  that  should  re¬ 
main  aware  of  its  history  and  traditions. 

Everything  else  in  the  building  is  com¬ 
pletely  modem — in  design,  construction, 
furnishings,  and  cold-type  production 
system. 

Operations  of  the  Facts  were  transfer¬ 
red  in  one  week  end  from  a  27-year-old 
hodgepodge  of  connected  buildings  not 
designed  for  newspaper  production,  to  a 
new  21,500  sq.  ft.  plant. 

The  new  building  uses  about  half  of  a 
3.2  acre  site  centrally  located  in  the 
newspaper’s  primary  market  area.  There 
is  twice  as  much  floor  space  as  in  the  old 
plant.  The  real  improvement,  though,  is 
the  use  of  space  to  move  copy  efficiently 
along  the  production  process. 

An  open  concept  was  used  for  all  de¬ 
partments  except  the  pressroom  and 
mailroom.  Classified  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  composing,  and  photo¬ 
mechanical  camera  are  on  one  carpeted 
expanse,  separated  only  by  waist-high 
cabinets.  Around  the  perimeter  are  of¬ 
fices  for  executives,  department  heads, 
the  business  staff,  and  a  few  noise¬ 
generating  groups.  Departments  are  also 
separated  by  different  color  schemes 
used  in  chair  upholstery. 

Carpeting  is  used  for  noise  control  as 
well  as  for  comfort.  There  are  separate 
rooms  for  the  tape  punch  operators  and 
proofreaders  and  these  have  carpeted 
walls  as  well  as  floors.  The  teletype  room 
is  also  carpeted  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

“We  were  all  concerned  at  first  about 
the  noise  problem  associated  with  the 
open  concept,”  business  manager  Ches¬ 
ter  Surber  said.  “But  at  this  point  we 
aren’t  even  aware  of  noise.  The  acoustics 
seem  to  have  it  under  control.” 

The  rear  third  of  the  building  houses 
press,  mailroom,  newsprint  and  pre-print 
storage.  This  area  is  also  air  conditioned. 

It  is  10  feet  higher  to  allow  for  the  larger 
press,  and  to  allow  five-high  stacking  of 
newsprint  rolls. 

The  building  was  designed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  plan  followed  about  two 
years  of  extensive  visits  to  other  news- 
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paper  operations  and  a  lengthy  series  of 
conferences  in  which  virtually  every 
employee  was  consulted  for  ideas. 

From  the  start  of  the  study  phase  there 
was  an  emphasis  on  employee  comfort 
and  convenience.  “Some  things  that 
might  be  regarded  as  trifling  can  irritate 
employees  to  the  point  that  they  can’t 
concentrate  effectively  on  what  they’re 
doing,”  Nabors  said. 

“We  went  to  an  extreme  in  trying  to 
discover  all  these  we  could,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  them  in  the  building  plan.  This 
added  months  to  the  planning.  But  I  con¬ 
sider  the  time  and  effort  well  worth  it 
when  I  found  our  people  relaxed  and 
happy  at  their  first  full  day  on  the  job  in 
the  new  building.” 

Employee  convenience  was  also  one 
of  the  site  considerations.  Travel  be¬ 
tween  home  and  work  at  different  loca¬ 
tions  was  studied,  along  with  route 
lengths  and  ad  staff  travel  to  businesses. 
These  strongly  indicated  that  a  new 
building  should  be  at  a  central  location. 

The  site  picked  in  the  “hub  city”  of 
Clute  is  also  among  the  largest  concent¬ 
ration  of  the  major  stores  that  can  attract 
area-wide  trade,  and  only  three  miles 
from  Lake  Jackson’s  new  million  square 
foot  Brazos  Mall  which  features  such 
major  stores  as  Sear’s  and  Wilson’s. 

Though  Freeport  was  the  original 
Facts  circulation  base  and  market,  its 
City  Zone  now  encompasses  several 
other  cities  of  comparable  size. 

In  the  new  building,  the  six-unit  Goss 
Suburban  press  which  printed  the  Facts 
for  nearly  10  years  has  been  expanded  to 
eight  units,  increasing  the  page  capacity 
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Lobby  view 


Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 
comment  on  ROTO-SCREEN. 

Here  are  some  comments  from  users  at  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  about  our  product,  the  ROTO-SCREEN 
DiLitho®  dampener. 


Robert  Brune  Vice  President— Operations 

“There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  considered  converting  to  DiLitho  and  why 
we  chose  the  ROTO-SCREEN  dampener.  We  observed  and  tested  other 
dampeners,  but  felt  ROTO-SCREEN  gave  us  the  most  for  our  money 
If  we  had  to  do  it  over,  we  would  make  the  same  decision  again  using  the 
ROTO-SCREEN  dampener.” 


George  Morris  Production  Manager 

“Maintenance  was  one  of  the  key  factors  we  considered  in  making  our 
decision.  After  testing  and  considering  the  alternatives,  we  felt  ROTO- 
SCREEN  was  the  system  we  could  best  maintain  in  a  consistent,  day  to 
day  operation.  We  still  believe  that  to  be  true” 


Art  Gregory  Pressroom  Superintendent 

“Inland’s  service  to  us  has  been  excellent.  We  haven’t  called  them  often,  but 
when  we  have  needed  their  advice  or  assistance,  they  have  been  very  responsive!’ 


Bob  Hoppe  Machine  Shop  Foreman 

“Our  conversion  took  us  about  12  working  weeks  to  complete.  In  that  time, 
we  copper  plated,  bolted  on  shims  and  locking  devices  to  our  plate  cylinders, 
did  our  own  plumbing  and  electrical  work,  and  installed  68  dampeners  on 
Hoe  and  Scott  presses  both  inside  and  outside  the  arch.  We  had  to  modify 
some  covers  and  remove  some  rollers,  but  we  really  didn’t  experience  any 
problems  that  we  didn’t  anticipate!’ 


If  you  would  like  to  hear  what  other  users  have  to  say  about  ROTO-SCREEN,  we  can  arrange  a  visit 
to  one  of  our  installations  so  you  can  see  this  unique  dampening  system  in  operation.  Just  give  us  a  call 
at  (913)  492-9050  for  more  information. 

Because  if  you’re  thinking  about  DiLitho,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  think  about  ROTO-SCREEN. 


(DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI.) 
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NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  ‘Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


Equipment _ 

Laser  plate  making  system 
in  use  at  Army  Times 


By  Don  Garyantes 

The  Journal  Newspapers  in  suburban 
Springfield,  Virginia  is  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  subsidiary  of  the  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  a  privately  owned  company 
producing  four  specialized  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  for  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  civilian  federal  employees, 
plus  five  weekly  newspapers  for  different 
suburbs  around  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a 
variety  of  other  contract  newspapers  and 
advertising  inserts. 

With  the  Journals  and  Times  com¬ 
bined,  there  are  eleven  periodicals  under 
the  corporate  umbrella:  the  Times  news¬ 
papers  with  a  worldwide  circulation  of 
nearly  500,000  weekly,  and  the  Journal 
newspapers,  with  more  than  108,000 
combined  circulation,  which  are  the 
largest  group  of  weekly  community 
newspapers  in  America  that  are  audited 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  We 
print  more  paid  four  color  advertising 
than  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
We  also  produce  what  we  believe  is  the 
highest  quality  color  printing  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

We  print  on  an  eight-unit  Goss  Metro 
4-deck  operating  at  machine  speeds  of 
60,000  copies  per  hour  and  above.  Our 
second  press  to  be  installed  next  year 
will  include  a  press  ink  control  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  allow  us  to  pre-set 
our  ink  flew  for  each  column  of  the 
newspaper  in  order  to  achieve  faster 
roll-up  with  less  paper  printing  waste. 

We  have  a  highly  motivated,  non¬ 
union  workforce,  and  thus  an  unusual 
amount  of  flexibility  in  our  labor  prac¬ 
tices. 

As  far  as  possible,  everything  in  our 
plant  is  computer  controlled — editorial 
VDT’s,  composing  equipment,  cameras, 
and  the  mail  room — everything  is  com¬ 
puter  controlled,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
except  platemaking.  Platemaking  with 
lasers  appeared  to  be  the  direction  this 
technology  must  go  in  order  to  be  com¬ 
puter  compatible.  When  we  heard  about 
the  Log  E  laser  platemaking  program  we 
contacted  LogEtronics,  who  are  located 
nearby,  to  offer  our  facility  as  a  test  in- 

Garyantes  is  vicepresident  of  the  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company.  These  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  from  his  speech,  given  at  a 
symposium  on  “Facsimile  and  Laser 
Technology,”  sponsored  by  Inca  Fiej  Re¬ 
search  Association. 


stallation  site.  They  installed  the  first  en¬ 
gineering  prototype  platemaker  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  room  in  our  plant  in  January,  1976. 

What  impressed  us  most  about  the 
LogE  system  was:  It  seemed  simple  to 
operate;  it  worked  entirely  in  room  light; 
it  was  dry;  there  were  fewer  variables, 
because  there  was  no  photographic  film 
to  worry  about,  and  there  was  a  bonus 
“lasermask”  for  each  page,  which  would 
allow  fast  plate  remakes. 

All  of  that  added  up  to  significant  po¬ 
tential  savings  in  time,  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  in  our  camera  and  platemaking  de¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  preparing  us  for 
eventual  interface  with  the  computer. 

More  recently,  two  additional  aspects 


tions  are  85-line  black  and  white 
screened  prints  with  appropriate  screen 
angles  for  each  color.  The  machine  is  not 
in  full  production,  however,  because  it 
does  not  yet  have  the  peak  load  through¬ 
put  we  require. 

We  process  600-700  broadsheet  size 
newspaper  pages  per  week,  and  our  peak 
production  workflow  on  five  newspapers 
to  go  out  in  one  day  may  require  as  many 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  pages  to  be  produced 
in  thirty  minutes. 

I  will  describe  the  LogE  system  as  it  is 
expected  to  work  in  the  production  ver¬ 
sion  which  will  accept  two  paste-up 
pages  at  one  time,  instead  of  one  as  at 
present,  with  a  throughput  capacty  of  35 
to  40  pages  per  hour.  After  reviewing  the 
platemaker  itself,  we  will  look  at  the 
materials  and  then  some  possible  work- 
flow  situations  for  different  kinds  of 
newspapers. 

The  prototype  machine,  occupies  a 
space  approximately  three  feet  by  seven 
feet,  with  provision  for  scanning  one 
paste-up  page  on  the  right-hand  side  and 
producing  either  one  or  two  offset  plates 
on  the  left-hand  side.  The  key  word  here 
is  scanning — it  is  a  very  unique  scanner. 


Basic  Work  Station 

(Multiple  Litho  Plates  Per  Page) 


3  Minutes 

- 1 

••  3  Minutes 

— 

1.5  Minutes 

Load/Scan/ 

AND  Unload 

Inspect/Fuse 

AND  Duplicate 

Lacquer 

AND  Gum 

1  Minute 

2  Minutes 

mion  workforce,  and  thus  an  unusual  laser  platemaking  make  this  program 
imount  of  flexibility  in  our  labor  prac-  more  interesting:  First,  we  find  that 

jggg  the  digital  memory  in  the  electronics  of 

As  far  as  possible,  everything  in  our  system  contains  all  the  data  we  need 
)lant  is  computer  controlled— editorial  for  our  new  press  ink  control  system, 
/DT’s,  composing  equipment,  cameras,  which  can  reduce  our  printing  waste; 
md  the  mail  room — everything  is  com-  second;  we  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
juter  controlled,  at  least  to  some  extent,  m-plant  facsimile  system,  with  two 
:xcept  platemaking.  Platemaking  with  stand-alone  platemakers,  which  will 
asers  appeared  to  be  the  direction  this  faster  throughput,  under  better 

technology  must  go  in  order  to  be  com-  control,  by  keeping  paste-up  pages  in  the 
3Uter  compatible.  When  we  heard  about  composing  room  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Log  E  laser  platemaking  program  we  locating  our  platemaking  department  on 
contacted  LogEtronics,  who  are  located  an  upper  level  in  the  new  press  area 
nearby,  to  offer  our  facility  as  a  test  in-  which  in  turn  will  free  up  space  we  need 

_ _ _  for  an  expanded  color  preparatory  de- 

Garyantes  is  vicepresident  of  the  Army  partment. 
rimes  Publishing  Company.  These  ex-  The  LogE  system  has  passed  the  first 
:erpts  are  from  his  speech,  given  at  a  and  most  important  test.  It  meets  our 
symposium  on  “Facsimile  and  Laser  standards  of  image  quality.  Our  black 
Fechnology,”  sponsored  by  Inca  Fiej  Re-  and  white  halftones  are  100-line  screened 
search  Association.  PMT  paper  prints,  and  our  color  illustra- 
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7.5  Minutes 
(2  Pages 
4  +  Plates) 


The  early  scanners  used  a  rotating 
drum  with  a  stationary  light  source  and 
this  system  is  the  standard  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  high  precision  color  scanners  to¬ 
day.  The  geometry  is  always  the  same 
whether  the  signal  is  coming  from  the 
center  or  the  outer  comer  of  the  page. 
There  are  problems  here,  however,  when 
you  go  to  larger  drums. 

With  the  advent  of  cathode  ray  tubes 
and  lasers  the  light  source  could  be 
rapidly  moved  across  the  copy  and  the 
copy  stay  flat.  These  work  particularly 
well  with  smaller  image  formats,  but  re¬ 
quire  various  complex  corrections  for 
focus,  brightness  and  linear  speed  as  the 
light  moves  further  away  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular. 

The  system  uses  a  rotating  light  and  a 
stationary  dmm,  and  this  has  the  geom¬ 
etry  advantages  of  a  drum  scanner,  but 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Faster  ad  turn-around 


In  such  cases,  the  system  displays  a 
message  on  the  CRT  such  as  SPECIFY 
FONT — and  the  operator  then  uses  the 


goal  of  new  systems 


The  Boston  Globe  is  planning  to  inter¬ 
face  two  electronic  technologies  to  pro¬ 
vide  local  advertisers  with  a  faster  turn¬ 
around  time  for  proofing  rough  layouts  of 
advertisements.  The  technologies  are 
facsimile  transmission  and  electronic 
composition  with  an  ad  display  layout 
terminal  system. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
John  P.  Giuggio,  said  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  that  an  “entire 
industry  was  being  neglected.”  The  re¬ 
ference  was  to  servicing  advertisers  on 
short  notice. 

The  Globe,  to  stimulate  industry  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  concept,  will  submit  to  the 
ANPA/Research  Institute  a  suggestion 
for  a  program  to  develop  a  low  cost  (in 
the  $200-300  range)  send/receive  fac¬ 
simile  unit  that  can  be  installed  in  adver¬ 
tisers  offices. 

The  program  would  be  in  two  parts. 
The  first  system  would  encompass  a  low 
speed  (4-5  minutes)  for  full  page  trans¬ 
mission  while  the  second  part  of  the 
program  would  permit  the  transmission 
of  a  full  page  or  partial  page  by  digital 
techniques  of  camera  ready  copy  includ¬ 
ing  graphics. 

The  Globe’s  present  effort  is  aimed  at 
evaluating  a  facsimile  unit  for  handling 
full  pages.  The  plan  is  to  implement, 
using  existing  hardware  from  Alden 
Electronics  which  is  located  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Area,  a  system  cost  acceptable  to  the 
Globe  and  their  major  advertisers. 

The  system  will  also  be  designed  so 
the  newspaper  can  place  the  facsimile 
units  in  their  downtown  and  suburban 
offices  to  transmit  editorial,  classified 
copy  and  advertising  layouts. 

Facsimile  units  in  use 

The  Globe  is  presently  using  two 
Xerox  facsimile  units  in  their  Boston 
plant  to  receive  classified  layouts  and 
copy  from  advertising  agencies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago  and  the  West  Coast.  The 
Globe’s  rate  card  lists  the  telecopier 
(facsimile  unit)  model  and  telephone 
numbers.  About  100  ads  are  received 
weekly  using  this  technology. 

Additional  benefits  to  the  Globe  from 
the  use  of  the  facsimile  system  will  come 
in  the  form  of  reduced  expenses  for  mes¬ 
senger  services,  running  advertisements 
that  otherwise  might  miss  editions  and 
submission  of  layouts  for  proofing  during 
periods  of  inclement  weather. 

Pricing  of  advertising  from  national 
and  regional  organizations  such  as  Sears, 
Penney,  K-Mart  and  major  food  chains 
could  aslo  be  tumed-around  at  a  faster 
pace  using  full  page  facsimile  transmis- 
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sion  technology,  Giuggio  commented. 

The  second  technology,  at  the  center 
of  the  new  program,  is  interactive  elec¬ 
tronic  area  composition  using  the  Camex 
135  ad  display  layout  terminal  system. 
The  Globe  will  be  installing  within  the 
next  few  weeks  a  second  Camex  unit 
after  several  months  experience  with  the 
first  ad  layout  system. 

A  brief  description  follows  on  how  the 
two  technologies  may  be  interfaced: 

1- The  advertiser  transmits  his  dummy 
and  text  to  the  newspaper  via  facsimile; 

2- Upon  receipt,  the  operator  composes 
and  makes-up  the  ad.  When  finished,  the 
operator  produces  a  proof  copy  and 
stores  the  made  up  ad  in  computer  read¬ 
able  form  on  a  magnetic  diskette.  The 
proof  copy  is  sent  back  to  the  customer 
via  facsimile;  3-The  customer  marks  any 
changes  on  the  proof  copy  and  sends  it 
back  to  the  newspaper  via  facsimile; 
4-The  operator  enters  the  diskette, 
makes  the  changes,  and  generates 
typeset  copy.  This  is  sent  back  to  the 
customer  via  facsimile  for  final  approval. 


The  ad  display  layout  system  now  in 
use  at  the  (31obe  on  a  regular  basis 
(Camex  135)  consists  of  a  CRT  display 
with  various  devices  for  interaction,  a 
keyboard,  a  set  of  function  switches  and 
a  graphic  tablet  sensitive  to  the  position 
of  a  stylus.  The  graphic/tablet  and  stylus 
combination  is  the  primary  link. 

The  tablet  and  stylus  are  used  to  select 
a  command.  All  commands  are  shown  on 
the  tablet  overlay.  Commands  are  avail¬ 
able  for  entering  and  editing  text  and 
graphics,  composing  text,  makeup  of 
text  and  graphic  elements,  and  generat¬ 
ing  output. 

Another  use  is  to  specify  parameters. 
Some  commands  require  that  parameters 
be  specified  before  they  can  be  executed. 


stylus  to  pick  from  the  list  of  available 
fonts  on  the  tablet  overlay. 

Additional  operations  performed  by 
the  tablet  and  stylus  are  to  enter  and  edit 
graphics  and  to  enter  and  edit  text.  Out¬ 
lines  of  graphics  are  entered  by  tracing 
on  the  tablet  using  the  stylus.  The  outline 
can  be  edited,  scaled,  rotated,  and/or 
positioned. 

A  section  of  the  tablet  overlay  can  be 
used  as  a  pickboard  for  text  entry  and 
editing,  if  convenient.  An  alphanumeric 
keyboard  can  also  be  used  to  enter  and 
edit  text. 

The  system  also  incorporates  function 
switches  that  can  be  used  in  cases  where 
simultaneous  left  and  right  hand  action  is 
more  convenient  than  sequential  action. 

Modified  model 

The  system  design  permits  an 
operator,  working  with  a  sketch,  text 
material  and  the  original  graphics  to 
create  a  modifiable  model  of  the  text  and 
graphics  for  the  advertisement. 

Advertising  text  can  also  be  entered 
into  the  newspaper’s  text  processing  sys¬ 
tem  via  normal  VDT  or  OCR  operations 
and  edited  on  a  VDT.  No  composition 
codes  are  required  and  a  notice  that  the 
text  has  been  so  entered  and  edited  is 
sent  to  the  ad  layout  system’s  operator. 

At  the  Globe  the  Camex  operator  re¬ 
ceives  the  rough  layout  with  copy  block 
end  markup  codes  for  processing 
through  the  DEC  Typeset- 1 1  system  that 
is  on  line  to  APS-4  CRT  phototypeset¬ 
ters. 

After  the  model  of  the  ad  is  con¬ 
structed  by  the  operator,  a  proof  copy  is 
made  using  a  Versatec  printer  along  with 
a  floppy  disc  record. 

Philip  Yocco,  a  compositor  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Globe’s  Camex  training 
program,  said  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  handle  composition  using  the 
system  and  none  of  them  were  difficult  to 
execute.  The  most  difficult  concept  to 
teach  the  other  compositors  at  the 
Globe,  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  two 
units,  is  the  “default  concept.”  The  dif¬ 
ficulty,  according  to  Yocco,  centers  on 
language.  Default  is  not  a  part  of  the 
printer’s  language  and  after  the  concept 
is  understood  the  difficulty  does  not  re¬ 
main.  Yocco  who  was  trained  by  Camex 
personnel  has  developed  a  number  of 
techniques  on  his  own  for  operation  of 
the  system.  He  has  also  condensed  the 
Camex  operational  guide  into  a  one  sheet 
set  of  instructions.  A  total  of  18  com¬ 
positors  will  be  trained  for  the  two  ter¬ 
minal  layout  system. 

The  Globe  is  planning  to  implement 
the  facsimile/Ciunex  interface  as  soon  as 
possible  with  increased  emphasis  on 
servicing  advertisers  on  short  notice 
using  the  two  technologies. 
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Gompntyp^ 
FREE  VDT  offer 
is  habit-forming! 


Computype’s  $3,000,  habit-forming,  Compu- 
Edit  Video  Display  Terminal;  FREE!  If  you’ve 
been  craving  our  complete  system,  simply 
order  the  CompuEdit  Spare  Parts  Kit  and  our 
Paper  Tape  Punch  w/Cable.  We  will  include 
a  CompuEdit  VDT  at  no  cost  to  you!  Just  to 
get  you  hooked.  That’s  a  $7,020  total  value 
for  a  tempting  $4,025. 

Computype’s  CompuEdit  is  a  terminal  habit 
your  reporters  and  editors  will  never  shake. 
It’s  a  complete  input  and  editing  system, 
with  terminal,  tape  punch  and  spare  parts 
kit,  that  fits  both  your  editorial  and  classified 
departments.  Of  course,  once  you’re  hooked 
(but  happy),  we’ll  keep  your  habit  going. 
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I  I  I  r 


I  LET’S  MAKE  A  CONNECTION 

■  □  Fix  me  up  right  away! 

■  □  Just  send  me  more  dope. 

J  Company  Name _ 

m  Name/Title _ 

I  Street  _ 

I  City/State/Zip _ _ 

I  Telephone  ( _ ) _ 


I  1  I  I  r 


COMPUTYPE,  INC.  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  HARRIS  CORPORATION  50  ENTERPRISE  DRIVE  ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN  48103  313/994-4136 


Staffers  get  more  elbow  room  with  expansion  of  plant 


More  elbow  room  in  newsroom 


Surroundings  do  make  a  difference. 
MadisonvUle  (Ky.)  Messenger  employes 
will  vouch  for  that  after  finding  the  addi¬ 
tional  working  space  provided  in  a  recent 
$250,000  expansion  program,  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  addition  to  the  Worrell  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  plant,  new  equipment  and 
new  furnishings. 

Before  the  new  addition,  reporters 
were  practically  sitting  in  each  other’s 
laps;  personal  interviews  were  almost 
impossible;  composing  room  personnel 
were  bumping  into  each  other  as  they 
made  up  pages;  advertising  people  were 
sitting  out  in  the  aisles;  circulation  de¬ 
partment  people  could  hardly  walk  for 
papers  and  people;  the  20-page  capacity 
press  was  running  double  and  triple  runs 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  more 
space  in  the  growing  Western  Kentucky 
daily  newspaper;  and  storage  space  was 
nonexistent. 

When  the  expansion  program  was 
completed.  Messenger  employes  had  an 
additional  2,800  feet  of  working  space; 
reporters  had  all  new  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  desks  and  chairs;  the  entire  plant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  press  room  and 
dark  rooms,  was  carpeted;  and  a  new 
-12-page  Goss  Community  Press  made 
working  a  pleasure. 

The  circulation  and  composing  de¬ 
partments  moved  into  new  areas;  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  took  over  the  old 
composing  room;  and  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  gained  additional  space  in  the  old 
composing  room  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

The  bookkeeping  department  also 
gained  valuable  space  in  the  former  ad¬ 


vertising  department. 

There  is  enough  space  now  to  store  the 
additional  paper  needed  in  the  growing 
operation. 

“Stuff  days,”  which  were  common 
with  the  old  20-page  ColorKing  press, 
are  few  and  far  between  with  the  new 
press,  which  gives  the  Messenger  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  a  more  attractive  pack¬ 
age  for  its  1 1 .876  subscribers. 

Publisher  T.  George  Washington  said 


of  the  expansion  program,  "We  are  in  a 
tremendous  growth  area  and  in  order  for 
us  to  grow  with  the  area  we  had  to  have 
more  space  and  a  press  capable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“We  think  we  can  meet  those  de¬ 
mands  for  years  to  come,  but  we  doubt  if 
it  will  be  too  many  more  years  before  we 
have  to  expand  again.  And  we’ll  be 
happy  to  do  it.” 


Afternoon  daily  goes  to  press 
the  night  before  temporarily 


The  lives  of  staffers  on  the  Glovers- 
ville-Johnstown  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
are  just  about  returning  to  normal  after 
one  of  the  biggest  “shakeups”  that 
afternoon  daily  ever  has  faced. 

On  December  21.  demolition  began  on 
four  condemned  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
L-H’s  main  office  and  pressroom  build¬ 
ings  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Glovers- 
ville.  Ground  vibrations  shook  the  office 
building  (which  houses  advertising,  ac¬ 
counting,  news  and  composing  room 
personnel)  so  much  that  it  prompted 
editors  and  newspaper  executives  to  put 
the  newspaper  to  bed  hours  before  the 
normal  deadline. 

The  vibrations  also  prompted  editor 
William  H.  Evans  Jr.  to  write  in  a  page 
one  item  entitled  “Leader-Herald 
Shakes;  So  Does  the  Staff.”  an  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  public  why  live  news  as  well 
as  some  daily  features,  such  as  the  com¬ 
ics.  were  omitted  from  that  day’s  edition. 

After  conferences  with  city  officials 
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and  the  demolition  contractor,  various 
department  heads  met  with  publisher 
William  M.  Kessler  and  business  man¬ 
ager  Michael  E.  Lucas  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

It  was  decided  to  print  the  newspaper 
at  night  in  its  own  buildings,  since  no 
demolition  work  could  be  done  during 
that  period  and  the  paper’s  buildings 
were  deemed  safe.  However,  the  main 
building  was  closed  during  the  hours  of 
demolition  when  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  personnel  to  work 
in  the  4-story  structure. 

Instead,  personnel  began  adjusting  to 
“putting  out  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
the  night  before.” 

The  newspaper  had  prepared  for  such 
an  evacuation  for  several  months  and 
had  secured  the  neighboring  Elks  Lodge 
as  a  site  to  house  news  and  accounting 
personnel. 

Newsroom  staffers,  under  city  editor 
Edward  F.  Lapos,  commandeered  the 


room  next  to  the  club’s  bar  and  worked 
there  several  days  prior  to  Christmas. 
Accounting  personnel  continued  to  work 
there  throughout  the  month-long  ordeal. 

Reporters  also  worked  at  various 
shifts  during  the  day  covering  the  day- 
to-day  governmental  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  operations  in  addition  to  putting  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  together  at  night. 

Meanwhile,  composing  room  and 
press  room  personnel  also  worked 
through  the  night  in  their  operations  and 
the  afternoon  paper  was  completed  by  5 
a.m.  daily.  However,  because  of  car¬ 
riers'  schedules,  it  couldn’t  be  delivered 
until  the  afternoon. 

Classified  and  display  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  generally  worked  during  the  day, 
but  in  a  safer  location — four  miles  away 
in  the  City  of  Johnstown  office.  How¬ 
ever,  some  personnel  manned  the  main 
office  departments  during  the  night. 

The  schedule  “went  back  to  normal” 
January  25  with  all  personnel  reporting  at 
the  usual  time.  However,  cleanup  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  site  of  those  former  buildings 
continued  as  did  the  vibrations  in  the 
Leader-Herald. 
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start  up  your  press  with 

one  sure  thing: 
U.S.  Ink 


The  true  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  inks 
becomes  obvious  in  their  unwavering  performance.  They 
improve  your  total  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an  / 
exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaper.  /* 


East  Rutherfdrd,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonville,  FL; 
Dallas,  TX;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


Re-building  of  downtown  area  aided  by  new  office  space 


Architect's  drawing  of  new  building 


The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  has 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new  five- 
story  office  building  next  to  its  present 
downtown  location.  The  57,000- 
circulation  afternoon  daily  has  already 
started  the  installation  of  computerized 
typesetting  equipment. 

Charles  A.  Fuller,  publisher,  said  the 
first  phase  of  a  two-phase  construction 
program  for  the  brick  and  glass  building 
is  targeted  for  a  completion  date  “some¬ 
time  in  the  summer  of  1978.”  A  sixth- 
floor  penthouse,  also  earmarked  under 
first  phase  plans,  will  be  designed  for 
future  use  as  a  restaurant. 

“We’re  committing  ourselves  to  a 
sizeable  investment  to  show  this  city  our 
willingness  to  do  more  than  write  stories 
and  editorials  about  the  need  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  downtown  Brockton,”  Fuller  com¬ 
mented.  He  added  that  the  Enterprise 
and  the  Brockton  Redevelopment  Au¬ 
thority  are  working  together,  buoyed  by 
the  dual  conviction  that  the  city’s  hori¬ 
zons  will  spring  from  a  revitalized 
downtown. 

The  building,  designed  by  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Engineers  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  will  rise  next  door  to  the 
Enterprise’s  present  90-year-old  plant  on 
Main  Street.  Curtis  Rand,  president  of 
the  Weymouth  firm,  describes  the  design 
as  “modern  Aztec,”  while  Roger  E. 
Powell  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  widely- 
known  architectural  illustrator  who 
helped  Rand  in  creating  aesthetic  aspects 
said:  “It’s  a  sculptured  building  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  daily  newspaper.  There  is 
no  other  building  quite  like  the  design  of 
this  one.” 

Ultra-modem  statistics  are  embodied 
in  plans  for  the  stmcture,  chief  among 
them:  A  concave,  glass  front  with  news 
bulletins  flashing  from  a  digital  sign; 
sides  of  the  building  will  slope  gently  in¬ 


ward  as  it  rises;  there  will  be  a  mall, 
flowering  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  and 
ground  floor  shops.  Two  radio  stations, 
WBET-AM  and  WCAV-FM  will  broad¬ 
cast  from  above,  while  non-publishing 
professional  people  will  do  business  in 
space  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

Enterprise  executive,  advertising  and 
circulation  offices  are  slated  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  and  news  operations  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  third  floor.  Remaining 
space  will  be  available  for  rental. 

The  Charles  L.  Fuller  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing,  located  in  the  rear  of  both  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  planned  structures,  will  remain, 
functioning  as  press  room,  circulation 
depot  and  composing  room.  Charles  L. 
was  father  of  the  present  publisher  and 
served  in  that  capacity  from  1926  to 
1958. 

Today  the  sophisticated  components 
of  a  Harris  2560  computerized  type¬ 


setting  system  are  being  moved  into  the 
present  plant  to  begin  publishing  opera¬ 
tions  next  month.  Among  the  compo¬ 
nents  are  39  video  display  terminals 
(VDTs)  which  will  input  all  news  and 
advertising  material.  Ifie  equipment  will 
be  moved  into  the  new  plant  following 
completion  of  the  first  phase. 

“We’ll  be  taking  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
when  the  system  has  been  completed,” 
publisher  Fuller  said.  “The  combination 
of  the  new  building  and  our  com¬ 
puterized  installations  will  allow  us  to 
process  more  news,  with  later  deadlines 
and  earlier  deliveries,  than  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  date.” 

The  present  four-story  building, 
opened  in  1887,  will  be  razed  as  soon  as 
equipment  has  been  moved  into  the  new 
plant.  Phase  2  is  scheduled  to  begin  fol¬ 
lowing  razing  of  the  old  Bryant  Building, 
located  at  Main  and  Centre  Streets. 


Advertisers  told  to  try 
print  ads  instead  of  tv 


“If  the  advertising  community  does 
nothing  in  terms  of  experimentation  with 
both  alternate  media  and  alternate  con¬ 
figurations  of  the  tv  industry,  we  will 
experience  nothing  but  growing  demand, 
static  supply  and  rapidly  spiraling 
costs,”  Michael  Moore,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Benton  &  Bowles  told  attendees 
at  the  recent  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  workshop. 

“Despite  the  long  lead  time  required  to 
shift  funds  from  tv  to  other  print  and 
broadcast  media,  I  am  confident  that  the 
advertising  community  will  persevere 
and  in  many  cases  find  effective  alternate 
channels  for  their  advertising  spending,” 
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Moore  said. 

“At  Benton  &  Bowles,  we  have  waged 
a  campaign  to  develop  alternate  media 
plans  for  most  of  our  clients  and  have 
recommended  the  testing  of  proposals 
which,  if  they  were  all  successful,  would 
result  in  a  transfer  of  over  $30  million 
from  tv  to  other  media.” 

Moore  then  touted  the  formation  of  a 
fourth  tv  network,  a  proposal  his  agency 
is  supporting,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  advertising  on  tv. 

“In  the  current  environment,  a  pro¬ 
duct  with  a  $3  million  budget  can  only 
afford  a  little  more  than  one  30  second 
spot  each  week,”  he  said.  “Therefore, 


most  of  us  are  going  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  lower  unit  costs  in  tv, 
even  though  the  audience  size  will  be 
smaller  also.” 

Florida  ad  blizzard 
to  push  tourism 

The  State  of  Florida  dipped  into  some 
“rainy  day”  funds  this  week  to  spend  on 
advertising  aimed  at  attracting  tourists 
from  the  snowy  and  frozen  north. 

Governor  Reubin  Askew’s  Cabinet 
came  up  with  $200,000  to  supplement  a 
special  $1  million  fund  collected  from  the 
tourism  industry. 

“Come  to  Florida”  promotion  will 
stress  that  the  weather  there,  although 
below  standard,  hasn’t  been  as  bad  as  it 
has  been  described  in  stories  about  the 
loss  of  the  winter  vegetable  crops  and  a 
slice  out  of  the  bumper  citrus  crops. 
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Cut  film  and  paper  processing  time  feature  automatic  replenishment  of 
to  less  than  3  minutes.  Get  consist-  developer  and  fix. 
ent,  accurate  developing,  fixing  and  Chemco  Powermatic  Rapid 
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Tabloid  format 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ing  house  column  for  anyone  looking  for 
involvement  in  charitable  or  volunteer 
organizations.  “Best  Bets”  invites  read¬ 
ers  to  come  up  with  an  interesting  place 
to  see  or  thing  to  do  or  buy.  And  a  local 
professor  of  literature  edits  a  column  of 
poetry  from  readers. 

Weekender  readers  can  find  out  about 
participation  sports  such  as  gliding, 
mountain  climbing,  ice  fishing  or  hiking 
in  the  “Active  Life”  department.  They 
can  ask  and  find  out  what's  in  the  stars 
for  them  in  an  off-beat  astrology  column 
written  by  a  local  astrologer  (the  “Dear 
Abby”  of  the  cosmic  set).  They  can  ask 
questions  and  expect  answers  about  buy¬ 
ing,  selling  or  repairing  of  cars  in  a  col¬ 
umn  written  by  a  panel  of  local  auto 
mechanics  instructors. 

Call-Chronicle  Executive  Editor,  Ed 
Miller,  said  Weekender  has  several  goals 
including  heightening  of  reader  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Saturday  paper,  “tradition¬ 
ally  a  low-interest  publication,”  and  at¬ 
tracting  and  holding  younger  readers  in 
the  18-35  age  group — a  market.  Miller 
said,  “showing  some  disturbing  drops  in 
readership  in  national  surveys. 

Miller  hopes  to  retain  traditional  read¬ 
ers  with  a  better  organized  and  more  use¬ 
ful  package,  and  to  experiment  with  the 
“specialized”  publication.  “We  be¬ 


lieve,”  he  said,  “there  is  a  great  future 
for  newspapers  ‘specialized’  for  different 
segments  of  the  reading  public.”  He  also 
said  that  by  the  mid-1980s,  “most 
American  newspapers  will  be  forced  to 
the  tabloid  size  by  the  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print. 

Sandra  Matuska  is  a  writer  for  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Call. 

N.Y.  Times  Co.  sells 
music  corporation 

An  agreement  for  the  sale  of  The  New 
York  Times  Music  Corporation  to 
Freddy  Bienstock  Enterprises  for  an  un¬ 
disclosed  sum  in  cash  was  announced  by 
Sydney  Gruson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  The  New  York  Times  Company, 

“Removing  ourselves  from  this  field  is 
consistent  with  our  decision  earlier  last 
year  to  narrow  the  range  of  our  affiliated 
interests,”  Gruson  said.  “We  have  im¬ 
proved  our  earnings  by  almost  100%  in 
the  last  five  years  in  our  consumer 
magazines,  broadcasting  and  other 
newspaper  properties,  books  and  related 
publishing  ventures.  We  have  decided  to 
concentrate  our  developmental  planning 
and  financial  resources  in  those  areas.” 

Among  the  copyrights  acquired  by 
Freddy  Bienstock  Enterprises  from  The 
New  York  Times  Music  Corp.  are  the 
scores  of  “Cabaret.”  “Fiddler  on  the 
Roof,”  “Godspell”  and  “Fiorello!” 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

burner  in  half  the  time  it  took  on  the  old 
arc-type  burner.  Then  burned  plates  are 
fed  into  a  National  A250  automatic  plate 
processor,  cutting  considerable  time  off 
the  production  process. 

Two  eight-year-old  Compugraphic 
4961  typesetters  (Serial  Nos.  9  and  14) 
made  the  move,  along  with  one  Model 
2%1  machine.  The  three  give  a  combined 
capacity  of  80  lines  per  minute.  A  Uni¬ 
setter  now  on  order  will  turn  out  80 
lines,  doubling  the  composing  room 
capacity,  plus  the  ability  to  mix  eight 
type  styles  and  12  type  sizes. 

Also  on  the  line  is  a  Compugraphic 
Unified  Composer,  which  is  able  to  store 
classified  ads  on  memory  discs,  and  can 
also  be  used  for  display  copy.  It  feeds 
into  a  Unisetter  that's  already  on  the 
line. 

For  display  ads  and  news  heads,  the 
composing  room  has  two  Compugraphic 
7200's  (one  with  Serial  No.  3).  Tape 
punch  capacity  is  provided  by  two  Com- 
puPerfs  and  two  Compugraphic  Auto- 
Tapes. 

The  Facts  is  in  the  Southern  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  group  and  is  a  Carmage 
Walls  related  newspaper.  Nabors’  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  Brazosport  Facts  are 
Martha  Ann  Walls  of  Houston  and  Fred 
Hartman  of  Baytown. 


Versatile  Design 
provides  unlimited 
floor  a rrangements . 
Combines  with  standard 
News  Center  100  desks. 


“TWO  ON  ONE”  VDT  DESK 

New  concept  in  desk  design  allows  versatile  floor  planning,  newsroom 
organization,  and  VDT  sharing.  It  features  sturdy  leg  system  with 
Formica  top  to  provide  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Specially  designed  to  operate  a  VDT  at  normal  height  for  newspapers, 
graphic  arts  and  business  departments.  Write  or  call  tor  informative  brochure. 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO.  mTvSST 

4640  N.  Olcott  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60656 
Phone:(312)867-4646  - 


Special  chairs  and  more  than  15  coordinated  components  are  available. 
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VDT  system  selected 

The  Press- Enterprise  Co.  of  Riverside, 
Calif,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Atex 
Corp.  for  an  electronic  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  production  system. 

The  contract  culminated  a  two-year 
study  by  the  California  company  which 
publishes  the  Enterprise  and  the  Press 
morning  and  evening  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  93,000.  The  sale  is 
the  first  to  a  newspaper  on  the  West 
Coast  for  Atex. 

Price  of  the  Press-Enterprise  system 
was  not  revealed.  The  Press-Enterprise 
expects  delivery  of  the  news  system  in 
the  spring.  The  display  and  classified 
advertising  system  is  scheduled  for  the 
late  summer. 

The  news  system  will  employ  three 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  11/35  comput¬ 
ers  and  31  video  display  terminals.  The 
VDTs  will  be  used  by  reporters  in  writing 
their  stories  as  well  as  by  editors  proc¬ 
essing  the  copy. 

The  system  ^so  will  be  able  to  process 
optical  character  reader  (OCR)  copy 
from  feature  syndicates  and  other 
sources. 

The  classified  and  display  advertising 
system  calls  for  two  1 1/35  computers  and 
22  VDTs.  Classified  ad  takers  will  enter 
their  copy  on  VDTs.  Presently  scanners 
are  being  used  for  these  ads  in  a  system 
designed  by  the  Press-Enterprise. 


Laser  plate 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

holds  the  copy  stationary,  looking  in¬ 
ward  at  a  rotating  light  source.  This  is 
ideal  for  large  format  applications  such 
as  newspapers  because  the  scan  length 
can  be  as  long  as  the  circumference  of 
the  drum,  as  big  as  you  wish.  In  the  case 
of  the  LogEscan  Platemaker,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  will  allow  scanning  two  pages  at 
one  time,  end  to  end,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  the  plates  will  be  mounted  on  the 
press.  The  geometry  and  optics  are  sim¬ 
ple,  and  thus  could  work  with  a  variety 
of  lasers  depending  on  how  future 
systems  evolve. 

The  production  version  of  the  machine 
will  accept  two  paste-up  pages  and  will 
produce  two  offset  plates,  plus  two  over¬ 
lay  lasermasks.  The  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  input  page  and  the  output  plate 
is  a  digital  electronic  buffer,  or  memory, 
which  stores  two  lines  so  that  it  can  en¬ 
large  or  reduce,  and  produce  by  the  flip 
of  a  switch  either  a  right-reading  plate  for 
offset,  or  a  wrong-reading  plate  for  di- 
litho,  or  a  right-reading  negative  for  a 
wrong  reading  photopolymer  letterpress 
plate. 

The  heart  of  the  machine  is  a  rotating 
shaft  which  “floats”  on  air  bearings  and 
has  a  45-degree  mirror  and  a  lens  on  each 
end.  The  shaft  is  rotated  at  high  speed  by 


an  air  turbine.  A  piston  with  differential 
air  pressure  allows  the  shaft  to  move  lat¬ 
erally.  The  speed  of  lateral  travel  deter¬ 
mines  how  many  lines  per  inch  are 
scanned,  either  800  lines  or  1,000  lines 
per  inch. 

The  reading  laser,  is  a  low  power 
Helium  Neon  red  laser,  and  the  writing 
laser  is  a  solid  state  YAG  laser  in  the 
near  infra-red,  about  10,000  Angstroms. 

Thus  far  most  laser  platemaking  sys¬ 
tems  have  attempted  to  image  directly  on 
a  printing  plate.  This  in  turn  has  required 
eittier  a  high  input  power  to  the  laser  to 
generate  a  very  small  amount  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  for  a  low  cost  plate  sensitive 
in  the  UV,  or  a  lower  input  power  to  the 
laser  to  image  a  relatively  high  cost  plate 
sensitive  to  visible  light.  A  laser  emitting 
infrared  light  is  10  to  30  times  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  lasers  emitting  visible  or  ultra 
violet,  and  this  is  one  of  the  unique  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  LogE  system.  It  is  able  to 
use  the  infra-red  light  from  a  YAG  laser 
because  of  a  special  infra-red  sensitive 
“Lasermask”  material  which  is  laid  on 
top  of  an  unsensitized  grained  aluminum 
plate. 

The  total  power  required  is  less  than 
6,000  watts,  and  it  operates  entirely  in 
room  light  because  the  materials  are  not 
light  sensitive. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the 
hardware.  The  plate  material  is  equally 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


MEMO  TO:  Publisher 
FROM:  Advertising  Dept. 

We’re  losing  too  much  business  to 
the  competition.  We’re  not  able  to 
give  the  coverage  that  some  of  our 
accounts  want  for  their  inserts. 
Suggest  we  consider  TMC  — 
Total  Market  Coverage. 


MEMO  TO:  Circulation  Dept. 
FROM:  Publisher 

We  must  expand  our  circulation 
on  to  Total  Market  Coverage.  Plan 
to  handle  doubled  circulation  on 
Thursdays.  We’re  losing  insert 
business  we  can’t  afford  to  lose. 
How  many  more  people  will 
you  need? 


MEMO  TO:  Production  Dept. 
FROM:  Circulation 

Need  your  help,  Mac.  The  kids, 
when  we  can  get  ’em,  are  driving 
us  nuts.  The  chief  wants  Total 
Market  Coverage.  Our  regular 
carriers  can’t  do  it  alone — the 
part-timers  aren’t  that  dependable 
and  create  bedlam  around  here 
now!  What’s  this  Stepper  thing 
I’ve  been  hearing  about? 


Stepper  has  reduced  the  need  for  part-time  help,  thus  saving  to  the  regular  run.  Carriers  not  only  accept,  but  even  wel- 
time  and  bringing  calm  to  mail  rooms  across  America,  come  the  additional  throwing.  It's  the  burden  of  collating 
Without  disrupting  their  daily  routine.  The  Stepper-Pak  the  inserts,  folding,  wrapping  and  tying  the  extra  issues  that 
Bundle-Bagg  System  produces  collated,  folded,  wrapped  discourages  expeditious  handling. 

and  tied  extra  papers  for  TMC . . .  ready  to  throw.  They're  Stepper  has  the  system  that  can  have  you  delivering  TMC 
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Laser  plate 
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important.  The  system  starts  witn  an  un¬ 
sensitized,  grained  aluminum  plate.  A 
sheet  of  Lasermask  material  is  laid  over 
the  plate  and  the  laser  then  selectively 
transfers  an  ink  receptive  material  from 
the  lasermask  sheet  onto  the  plate.  The 
process  is  dry.  The  image  is  visible  on 
the  plate.  And  the  peel-apart  mask  is  a 
“bonus”  negative. 

The  lasermask  material  consists  of  a 
laser  reactive  layer  coated  on  a  film 
which  is  transparent  to  infrared  light. 
This  layer  can  be  transferred  by  the  laser 
to  a  relief  plate  or  to  proof  paper  or  to  an 
aluminum  offset  plate.  After  the  scan¬ 
ning  is  complete,  the  lasermask  negative 
is  peeled  off  from  the  offset  plate  and  we 
now  have  two  images  of  reverse 
polarity — a  negative  image  on  the  film 
and  a  positive  image  on  the  plate. 

At  this  point  we  should  look  more 
closely  at  an  often  expressed  desire  to 
eliminate  film  completely  from  the 
platemaking  process. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  we 
think  we  would  like  to  eliminate  film.  We 
could  eliminate  a  costly  material,  save 
camera/processor  labor,  eliminate  pollu¬ 
tion,  eliminate  the  darkroom,  eliminate 
plumbing,  eliminate  control  strips  and 
eliminate  the  problems  of  shelf-life  spoil¬ 
age  and  other  variables  inherent  in  the 
photographic  process.  In  short,  we  could 
eliminate  a  number  of  variables  between 
paste  up  and  plate. 

Film  does  have  a  purpose,  however, 
beyond  serving  as  a  negative  between 
the  paste-up  and  the  negative-working 
plate.  It  is  an  archival  record,  serving  as 
a  back-up  in  case  anything  happens  on 
the  press,  and  it  allows  us  to  send  the 
paste-up  back  for  make-over,  if  desired, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  scanned.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  however,  when  we 
need  more  than  one  plate,  the  cost  of  a 
single  piece  of  film  can  be  divided  over 
the  total  number  of  plates  produced. 

Unlike  photographic  film,  the  Laser- 
mask  transfer  sheet  is  dry,  can  be  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  is  right-reading  or 
wrong-reading,  requires  no  darkroom,  is 
not  light  sensitive,  has  indefinite  shelf 
life,  and  has  no  pollution. 

It  has  the  same  cost  advantage  of  being 
able  to  divide  its  cost  over  multiple 
plates,  and  is  expected  to  be  half  the 
present  cost  of  a  silver  photographic 
negative  with  associated  photographic 
processing  chemicals. 

The  operating  steps  with  our  prototype 
machine  are:  The  paste-up  newspaper 
page  is  first  placed  on  top  of  register 
pins;  the  paste-up  carrier  sheet  is  then 
lifted  to  hold  the  paste-up  against  a  plas¬ 
tic  drum;  platemaking  starts  with  the 
solid  black  Lasermask  overlaid  on  the 
uncoated  aluminum  plate;  ready  to  feed 
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automatically  into  the  platemaker;  the 
operator  pushes  the  load  button,  and  an 
automatic  take-up  curves  and  positions 
the  plate  inside  the  platemaker,  with  a 
unique  vacuum  system  holding  the  mask 
integrally  against  the  plate;  pushing  the 
start  button  initiates  scanning. 

Upon  completion  of  the  scan  cycle, 
the  mask  is  peeled  off  the  plate,  leaving  a 
visible  image  on  the  plate.  There  is  no 
opaquing  for  pin  holes,  since  the  only 
material  transferred  to  the  plate  is  that 
which  is  positively  signalled  by  the  laser. 
You  can  however,  burnish  off  unwanted 
marks  which  may  have  been  in  the 
paste-up  originally. 

You  now  have  an  aluminum  plate 
ready  to  heat,  lacquer  and  gum.  The 
heating  process  is  necessary  to  fully  fuse 
the  image  into  the  plate  before  it  goes 
into  the  automatic  plate  processor  for 
lacquering  and  gumming. 

In  addition  to  the  plate,  you  have  a 
bonus  negative  which  may  be  used  for 
making  additional  plates,  and  retained  as 
backup  while  the  job  is  on  the  press. 

Now  we  come  to  the  critical  part  of  a 
laser  platemaking  system.  How  long 
does  it  take,  and  what  is  the  production 
capacity?  First  let’s  look  at  the  cycle 
time,  that  is,  how  long  does  it  take  to  get 
from  paste-up  page  to  press-ready  plate? 
The  scanning  time  for  two  pages  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  approximately  two  minutes. 
If  the  laser  platemaker  is  located  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  conventional  manual  or  au¬ 
tomatic  contact  frame,  the  operator  can 
produce  whatever  extra  plates  may  be 
needed  during  the  two  minute  idle  time 
created  by  the  laser  platemaker  while  it 
is  scanning. 

With  a  two-minute  scanning  time,  plus 
one  minute  to  load  and  unload  the  scan¬ 
ner,  the  production  machine  will  have  a 
capability  of  40  pages  per  hour.  One  man 
could  thus  produce  80  or  more  plates  per 
hour  from  40  pages,  or  a  two  unit  tandem 
system  could  produce  160  or  more  plates 
per  hour,  from  80  pages  with  two  per¬ 
sons. 

Peak  loads 

For  a  photopolymer  plate  installation, 
the  laser  platemaker  would  be  used  only 
to  produce  dry  lasermasks  which  in  turn 
would  be  used  to  expose  photopolymer 
plates.  In  the  case  of  NAPP  plates,  for 
example,  one  man  operating  two  News- 
printer  II  exposure  units  can  produce 
four  plates  in  two  minutes  for  the  NAPP 
plate  processor,  which  fits  in  well  with 
the  LogEscan  cycle.  With  the  LogEscan, 
one  operator  could  handle  40  paste-up 
pages  per  hour,  and  produce  80  NAPP 
plates  per  hour. 

For  larger  installations,  two  laser  units 
would  be  desirable  for  redundancy  and 
to  handle  peak  loads.  In  this  situation, 
two  persons  could  handle  80  pages  per 
hour  and  produce  160  or  more  plates. 

For  our  requirements  at  the  Journal 
newspapers,  we  plan  to  have  an  in-plant 
facsimile  transmission  system.  We  will 


locate  one  stand-alone  laser  platemaker 
in  our  paste-up  department  to  read  and 
transmit  the  paste-up  pages.  We  would 
like  to  locate  our  second  laser  plate¬ 
maker  in  a  new  second  floor  platemaking 
department  adjacent  to  our  press.  The 
second  unit  will  act  as  a  receiver  and 
produce  one  plate  and  one  mask  from 
each  page.  The  paste-ups  will  always 
stay  in  the  paste-up  department,  and  the 
plates  and  lasermask  will  be  produced  in 
the  platemaking  room  adjacent  to  the 
press.  The  post-scanning  processing  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  layouts. 

By  using  a  complete  Reader/Writer  in 
our  composing  room  and  a  second  com¬ 
plete  Reader/Writer  in  our  platemaking 
department  we  will  achieve  an  all  impor¬ 
tant  redundancy  to  give  us  a  back-up  ca¬ 
pability  in  case  of  any  breakdowns.  If  we 
had  to,  we  could  make  plates  in  the 
paste-up  department  and  carry  the  plates 
to  the  press,  or,  alternatively,  we  could 
carry  paste-ups  to  the  platemaking  de¬ 
partment  if  anything  should  happen  to 
the  transmitting  unit  in  the  paste-up  de¬ 
partment. 

Obviously  the  same  layout  could  be 
used  for  a  newspaper  with  one  or  more 
remote  satellite  printing  plants  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  metropolitan  area,  or 
in  different  cities. 

In  summary,  then,  we  see  laser  plate¬ 
making  as  a  system  which  is  fast,  simple, 
reliable,  with  no  pollution  and  allowing 
us  a  fast  roll-up,  particularly  if  we  can 
tie-in  the  ink  control  system  on  our 
Metro’s.  We  are  presently  spending 
about  $35,000  per  year  for  our  page  nega¬ 
tives  and  conventional  photographic 
chemistry.  This  cost  will  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  when  our  new  press  is  installed 
but  will  be  cut  in  half  when  we  are  able  to 
shift  over  completely  to  dry  lasermask 
film  for  our  page  negatives. 

In  addition,  we  hope  to  be  operating 
with  at  least  two  fewer  persons  than 
would  be  required  if  we  expand  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
operating  two  presses.  These  combined 
materials  and  labor  savings  of  at  least 
$60,000  per  year  should  allow  us  to  pay 
back  our  investment  in  two  laser 
Reader/Writers  within  three  years,  not 
counting  the  potential  savings  in  paper 
waste  by  interfacing  with  the  ink  sys¬ 
tem,  or  other  intangible  benefits. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  laser 
scanner  will  place  us  in  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  eventual  output  of  fully  com¬ 
posed  pages  from  the  computer  direct  to 
the  plate. 

If  we  think  about  editorial  input  in 
terms  of  photographs  and  news  copy, 
and  advertising  input  in  terms  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  display  advertising,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  computer  by 
1980  will  be  able  to  “gather  them  all  in” 
and  output  to  a  press-ready  plate. 

The  LogEscan  approach  to  laser 
platemaking  appears  to  offer  excellent 
potential  as  the  computer  output.  It 
could  also  provide  input  to  the  computer. 
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lake  Your  Pick! 


Compare  our  Umfied  Publishing  System  with  any  other. 
It’s  like  apples  an^  oranges: 
a  real  choice  when  you  1^  you’i#i^i^ 

UPS.  A  total  newspaper  publishu|§  fast. 


of  news,  classifieds  and  display 


Full  editing  capabilities,  efficient  file  maix^^ement  ^ 

make  the  UPS  the  better  buy.  Hardw^e,  softwai|^Mnpifti 
maintenance,  all  from  a  sin^e  source  with 

UPS. .  .the  low<ost  full  capabffity  systeia^^J  V  ^ 


Send  for  ear  brdchl 
then  we’fl 


*0  compugraphic 

Compugraphic  Corporation,  Industrial  Way.  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01867 1  (6t?t  >44131^ 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  >  Mandc:  1901  North  Moore  Stteet,  RoM 
(703)  525-1678  •  Northeast:  2  l^nnsylvarM  Plaza,  Newt  'Ybrk,  Navy  Ybrk  WC 
•  Southern:  2527  Larttrac  Court,  Decatur,  (laorgia  30032,  <404)  9SFCU0 
State  100, 11325  Reed  Hartman  Highway,  CincinnMi,  Ohio  46241,-813111811 
West  Golf  Road,  Ariington  Heights,  ininoie  6000S,  (312)  6404140'^|«^ 
State  Ave.,  2  Gateway  (^ter,  Kartsas  (3ty,  Kartaae  66101, 

Carillon  Plaza  East,  13601  Preston  Road,  DaHas.  llialis  762i 
Oregon  Court,  BuUding  G,  Torrance,  Cattfomia  90603,  <2131 
Building,  25102nd  Awe.,  N£.,  BeNevue,  Washin«Rem  98004, 

Aerowood  Drive,  Mississauga,  Ontario  L4W  2K7,  (416)62$inCI%  V- 


See  the  Unined  PublisliiiiClL,-„, 


1976 

December 

linage 

The  following  linogo  tobulotions  hovo  boon  compilod  by  Modio  Rocords, 
Inc.,  (or  tbo  oxclusivo  pubKcotion  of  Editor  &  PubK^or.  Tboy  moy  not  bo 
roprintod  or  pubKshod  in  ony  form  without  tho  oxplicit  pormission  from 
Modio  Rocords,  Inc.  NOTE:  Nowspopors  morkod  wi^  codo  bolow  inclodo 
odvortising  in  Porado  or  Fomily  Wookly,  opproiimoto  finogo  0$  follows: 
*Porodo>-36,479  fFomily  Wookly>-44,072 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN,  $.D. 

Amoricon  Nows-o  .  672^42  119,424 

fAmoricon  Nows-S  .  410,638 

Grand  Total  .  1,083,680  119,424 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975- 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Boocon  Joumol-o  .  2,776,621  167,792  2,963,786  120,160 

•Boocon  Journol-S  .  1,304,456  54,704  1,174^10  57,872 

Grand  Total  .  4,061,077  242,496  4,138,396  178,032 

NOTE:  Boocon  Joumol-o  ond  S  chongod  from  oight  to  six*column  iuno  2, 
1975. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

ConstiHition-m  .  2,919,204  3,136,950 

JournoU  .  3,612,786  241,918  3,46U77  175,158 

Journol  &  Constitution-S  .  1,79M16  ____  1,5^,054 

Grand  Total  .  8,330,406  241,918  8,164,681  175,158 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  and  JournoUo  hovo  o  combinod  sot  odition.  Tho 
linogo  only  is  shown  in  tho  Journol-o. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


*News  Americon-$  . . . 

636,996 

142,069 

607,902 

91,726 

News  Americon-e  ... 

..  1,451,012 

61468 

1,399,083 

7,296 

Sun-m  . 

..  1,813,438 

10,944 

1,710,166 

Sun>e  . . 

..  2,076,716 

40,528 

2,073,975 

16,800 

Son-S  . 

..  1,890,195 

40,240 

1465,239 

Grond  Total  . 

...  7,868457 

295,449 

7,356465 

115,822 

NOTE:  Sun-m,o  ond  S  chongod  from  on  oight  to  o  nino>colwmn  width  Sopt. 
6,  1976;  Nows  Amoricon-o  ond  5  chongod  from  on  oight  to  o  nino- 
column  width  Oct.  25,  1976. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocoto  (Soo  Noto)  . . .  3,280,549  3,224,332 

‘Advocoto-S  .  1,297,817  1,101,183 

Grand  Total  .  4^78,366  4,32S!S1S 

NOTE:  Advocata-m  ond  Stoto  Timos-o  sold  in  combinotion;  linogo  of  on. 
odition  Advocoto-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Advocoto-in,  Stoto  rimos-o  ond  Advocoto-S  changed  from  oight  to 
sii-column  Sopt.  1,  1975. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Rocord-o  .  2426,748  480,094  2,197492  342,178 

•Records  .  1,206,171  287,176  883,097  281404 

Grand  Totol  .  3432,919  767,270  3,080,789  623,482 

NOTE:  Record-o  pubEshed  5  doys  o  wooh  only. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-0  .  1,903,104  2,098,992 

•Press-S  .  759,190  607,604 

Grand  Totol  .  2,662,294  2,706,596 

NOTE:  Press-eS  changed  from  eight  to  nino-cohimn  Mar.  29,  1976. 

BOCA  RATON,  FIA. 

News-0  .  772,839 

tNows-S  .  388,586 

Grond  Totol  .  1,161,425 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975;  News-o  published  5  days  o 
week  only. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  Amoricon-m  ....  1,282,384  46,768  1,225,960 

Herald  Americon-5  .  769,102  300,773  644,866  297,910 

Globe-e  .  1,967452  35,208  1,720,118  15,744 

Globe-m  .  2,223,854  46,288  2,112490  54,360 

•Glohe-S  .  1,711,262  277,768  1,463,180  227,296 

Grond  Totol  .  7,953,854  706,805  7,166,714  595410 

NOTE:  Globe-e  pubkshed  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Herald  Americon-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  o  nine-column  Oct. 


18.  1976. 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comera-e  .  1,662,483  7,104 

Comero-S  .  621,184  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  2,283,667  7,104 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herold-e  .  1,132,448  1,095,386 

tHerold-S  .  616,244  548,652 

Grand  Totol  .  1,748,692  1  444,038 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  748,252  11,082  948,115  8,103 

•Courier  Express-5  .  1,047466  14,976  935400  6,720 

News-e  .  2,855400  129,198  2  457,572  107,712 

Grond  Totol  .  4,651,118  155,256  4,740,887  122435 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,753,455  121,112  2449.6'1  75472 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  chonged  from  oight  to  six-cc'umn  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,728,043  9,360 

Observer-m  .  2,098,654  96,816 

•Observer-S  .  916,084  110,768 

Grand  Total  .  4,742,781  216,944 


NOTE:  Not  meosured  ^  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

NOTE:  Observer-m  ond  5  ond  News-e  chonged  from  oight  to  six-column 
Juno  2,  1975. 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Noto  Two  Listings 

Tribuno-m  .  3400,138  2,241456  3,492,462  1  413,416 

Tribuno-5  .  1,997,557  979,140  1  410,836  758.839 

News-0  .  1492,432  763452  1,726402  647,988 

Sun  Timos-m  .  2,775,989  630,850  2  457,273  322448 

•Sun  Tiinos-S  .  986476  749,298  848413  654,583 

Grand  Totol  .  10,652492  5  464,996 10,435,886  3,897,174 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  and  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nine-column  July  1, 1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  moosuro- 
monts. 

Tribune-m  .  3,626479  2473499  3,846403  1,546,214 

Tribune-S  .  2,126,768  1,013,707  1  413482  790,435 

Nows-o  .  1492,432  763,852  1,726402  647,988 

Sun  rimos-m  .  2,775,989  630,850  2457473  322448 

•Sun  Timos-S  .  986476  749,298  8W413  654483 

Grand  Totol  .  11,107444  5,431,10610,891,973  3,961468 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  and  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  actual  nino  column  meesuremonts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  3,121,545  3,130,933 

Enguirer-S  .  2,004,305  1,564,790 

Post-e  .  2,420,196  134446  2444,120  29,920 

Grand  Total  .  7446,046  134446  7,239443  29,920 

NOTE:  Post-o  effective  June  2, 1975  ond  Enguirer-m  and  5  offocthro  Juno 
3,  1975,  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Doolor-m  .  3,130,097  232495  3,187,614  298,691 

Ploin  DooUr-S  .  1,n041f  39,897  U71,463  40,498 

Prass-o  .  2,203,450  608,821  2,242,421  285468 

Grand  Total  .  7,103,866  881,413  6,801,498  624,857 

N01E:  Effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  The  Ploin  Doolor-m  and  5  chonged  horn 
eight  to  nine-column.  Press-o  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  width. 


COLUMBUS, 

.  GA. 

Enquirer  (See  Note)  . . 

..  1406,227 

51,124  1,446,739 

56,772 

‘Ledger  Enquirer>S 

..  647,811 

3,995  525,164 

5430 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  2,154,038 

55,119  1,971,903 

62,402 

NOTE;  Enquir#r>m  ond  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  one  odition^ 

Enquirer-m  it  shown. 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Dispotch-e  . 

..  3,160,037 

88,477  3417,233 

65,126 

Oispotch-S  . 

..  1,801,767 

8,232  1  407,825 

Citizen  Joumol-m  . . . . 

..  1,130,918 

1499466 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  6,092,722 

96,709  5,824424 

65,126 

NOTE:  Dispotch-e  ond  5  ond  Citizen  Jounul-m  chongod  from  oight  to 
nine-column  Jon.  13,  1976. 


DALLAS,  TETLAS 

Nows-m  .  4,105,086  307,984  3,854473  331,845 

Nows-S  .  1477414  175,144  1437472  59,704 

Times  HoroU-e  .  3,747,297  225460  3,502,232  191,974 

Times  Herald-S  .  1,666,564  91476  1,311,851  144440 

Grond  Totol  . 11.096461  800,264  9,906428  727,763 

NOTE:  News-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
Times  Horald-o  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Doc.  29, 1975. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol  Horald-m  .  2463,283  145,636  2,397,698  101,750 

News-e  .  2,481,369  147,607  2,618458  110,423 

•News-S  .  1,061,377  844,618 

Grand  Totol  .  5,906,029  293,243  5,860,574  214173 

NOTE:  Journol  Horald-m  and  News-e  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nows-m  .  3,628,663  3,489422 

•Rocky  Mt.  Nows-S  ....  1431,861  7754W 

Post-0  .  3,414490  173,880  3,4754*8  146,420 

Post-S  .  1,775,080  1,568,857 

Grand  Totol  .  9,849,694  173,880  9,309,476  146,420 

N01E:  Post-o  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Net*  Two  Listings 

Fro*  Prass-ffl  .  2,248414  353,143  1,919,142  284,033 

•Fra*  Press-S  .  712416  292,557  601,737  296,438 

Nows-o  .  2,913,110  542,151  2,792,996  609,721 

News-S  .  1,474411  312474  1412,260  279483 

Grand  Total  .  7447,751  1400,225  6426,135  1,469,775 

NOTE:  Nows-o  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  obove  relloct  converted  eight  column  moosuremonts. 

Free  Press-m  .  2448414  353,143  1,919,142  284,033 

•Fro*  Press-S  .  712416  292457  601,737  296,438 

Nows-o  .  3,180,930  576458  2,792,996  609,721 

N*ws-5  .  1479455  318,990  1,212460  279483 

Grond  Total  .  7,720,915  1  441,248  6,526,135  1,469,775 

NOTE:  Nows-e  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  above  rafloct  octuol  nino  column  moosuremonts. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

HoroM-e  . 1,080,116  8,448 

News  Tribune-m  .  1,128,668  8,448 

Nows  Tribuno-5  .  782,466  8,448 

Grand  Totol  .  2,991,250  25444 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Records  in  1975;  Horald-o  published  5  doys 
0  week  only. 

NOTE:  Nows  Tribuno-m  ond  5  and  Horald-o  chonged  from  oight  to  six- 
column  Moy  5,  1975. 

ERIE,  RA. 

Times  (So*  Note)  .  1427443  1,631409 

•Times  News-S  .  810,278  736,166 

Grand  Tolol  .  2,337,921  2467,975 

NOTE:  Times-*  and  Nows-m  sold  in  combinotion;  finogo  of  one  odition 
Tinios-o  is  sJiown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Nows-e  .  3,889430  278,941  3,889,998  192451 

•Nows-S  .  1,754487  1494,371 

Nows-sot .  953400  789,406  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  64*7.717  278,*41  6,273,n5  1*2,351 

NOTE:  Nows-e  pubfished  5  doys  o  week  only;  Nows-o,  5  ond  sot.  changed 
from  eight  to  six-column  Moy  12,  1*75, 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribun*-e  .  1408,*65  304,518 

tPest  Tribuno-S  .  1,044,538  1*400 

Grand  Total  .  2453,503  323,718 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Media  Rocords  in  1*75;  Post  Tribune  is  o  nino 
column  format  ond  is  measured  occordingly. 

Grand  Ferlu,  N.D. 

Horald-e  .  905,871 

tHoraW-S  .  505,729 

Grond  Totol  .  1,411,600 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Records  in  1975. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,847,108  65,051  2,862,259 

•Couranl-5  .  1,191,728  325,960  1,092,796  284,176 


Tifflos-o  .  897,136  44.550 

Timos-S  . . 241414  54440 


Grand  Tolol  .  4,038,836  391,011  5,093,705  383,266 

NOTE:  Timos-o  &  5  discontinued  pubficotion  Oct.  20,  1976. 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
December  1976 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Classifications 

1976 

(000) 

Omitted 

1975 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar  Change 
(000) 

Omitted  % 

Retail 

December  . 

$  292,343 

230,118 

+  62,225 

+27.0 

First  Twelve  Months 

2,857,981 

2,363,965 

+494,016 

+20.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

December  . 

81,158 

65,710 

+  15,448 

+23.5 

First  Twelve  Months 

733,410 

634,302 

+  99,108 

+  15.6 

General 

December  . 

51,913 

44,265 

+  7,648 

+  17.3 

First  Twelve  Months 

694,595 

547,099 

+  147,496 

+27.0 

Automotive 

December  . 

7,309 

4,621 

+  2,688 

+58.2 

First  Twelve  Months 

120,573 

93,264 

+  27,309 

+29.3 

Financial 

December  . 

12,009 

11,378 

+  631 

+  5.5 

First  Twelve  Months 

139,759 

130,810 

+  8,949 

+  6.8 

Classified 

December  . 

83,065 

65,032 

+  18,033 

+27.7 

First  Twelve  Months 

1,255,631 

982,229 

+  273,402 

+27.8 

Total  Advertising 

December  . 

446,639 

355,414 

+  91,225 

+25.7 

First  Twelve  Months 

5,068,539 

4,117,367 

+951,172 

+23.1 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  12,  1977 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

A<lv*rti»r-m  .  3.294,938  3,105,075 

Slor  Bulletin-e  .  3,524,674  3,248,124 

*Stor  Bulittin  & 

Adwrtiser-S  .  1,378,670  1,138,571 

Grand  Tolol  .  8,198,282  7,491,770 

NOTE;  AdvtrtiMr-m,  Star  Bullatin-a  end  Stor  Bulittin  &  Advnrtistr-S 
chongod  from  eight  column  to  o  nino-column  width  May  3,  1976. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chroniclo-o  .  4,700,994  514,185  4,294,987  622,386 

Chraniclo-S  .  2,lS9,4n  359,148  1,669,868  341,592 

Pest-m  .  4,171,012  402,674  3,917,286  451,870 

*P05t-S  .  1,409,014  296,568  1,171,703  211,950 

Grand  Total  .  12,440,497  1,572,57511,053,844  1,627,798 

NOTE:  Chroniclo-e  and  S  and  Post-m  ond  S  chongod  from  eight  to 
nino-column  July  1,  1975. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herald  (Sou  Note)  .  2,196,516  98,912  1,921,315 

•Herald  leodor-S  .  1,204,650  17,760  716,533 

Grand  Total  .  3,401,166  116,672  2,637,848 

NOTE:  Herald-m  and  Looder-o  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  one  edition 
Herald-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Horald-m,  Leoder-e  ond  Herald  Leoder-S  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine-column  width  Sept.  20,  1976. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arhonsos  GoieHe-m  ....  1,749,952  1,687,122 

•Arkonsos  Gozette-S  . . .  784,066  651,588 

Arhonsos  Oomocrat-e  . . .  640,446  779,014 

tArhonsos  Democrot-S  . .  381,349  12,000  329,400 

Gfond  Total  .  3,555,813  12,000  3,447,124 

LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Independent  (See  Note)  .  2,350,677  761,912 

•  Independent 

Press  TeUgram-S  ...  680,906  75,488 

Grand  Total  .  3,031,583  837,400 

NOTE:  Independont-m  ond  Press  Telegram-e  sold  in  combinotion;  Knoge  of 
one  edition  Independent-m  is  shown;  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records 
in  1975. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e  .  2,474,518  744,661  2,598,609  822,778 

Newsdoy-S  .  970,950  417310  620,010  269,109 

Grand  Total  .  3,445,468  1,161,971  3,218,619  1,091,887 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,617,624  1,955,709  5,418,658  1,901,620 

Timos-S  .  2,205,369  1,020,768  1,886,007  1,048343 

Herald  Eiominer-e  .  735,496  860,396 

Herald  Eiominer-S  .  173,352  202,722  _ 

Grond  Toel  .  8,731,841  2,976,477  8,367,783  2,950,163 

NOTE:  Due  to  chonges  in  the  measuring  practice  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
1976  vs  1975  Port  Run  Zone  hnoge  is  net  comparable. 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph  (See  Note)  ...  1,342334  1,121,771 

•Telegroph  &  News-S  .  .  653,059  1,307,562 

Grond  Total  .  1,995393  2,429333 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  ond  News-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linoge  of  one  edition 
Tolegraph-m  is  shown  in  1976;  for  lost  year  News-e  figures  ore  shown. 

PAANCHESHR,  N.H. 

Union  leoder-d  .  1,351,324  1,339,757 

fNew  Hompshire  Nows-S  628,030  610,906 

Grand  Total  .  1,979,354  1,950,663 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,475,629  515,463  4,489,006  164,442 

Herald-5  .  2,297,436  189,043  2,106301  117392 

News-e  .  1,719396  57,960  1,817,464  55,440 

Grond  Tolol  .  8,492,461  762,466  8,412,971  337,474 

NOTE:  Herald-m  and  5  and  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Mor. 
3.  1975. 


MILWAUKEE, 

Wise. 

$«nHntl-m  . . . 

.  1365,698 

1,676,195 

6,310 

Joumol-*  .... 

.  3328,949 

374,779  3,355,978 

221,069 

Journol*S  . . . . 

.  1,916333 

190,054  1,713,932 

151,469 

Grand  Total 

.  6,810,980 

564,833  6,746,105 

378,848 

MINNEAPOLIS 

p  MINN. 

Tribunt-m 

.  1,719,960 

68,161 

Tribuno-S  . . . . 

.  1,548,490 

331,032 

Stor'O  . 

.  2,399,802 

421,458 

Grand  Total 

.  5,668,252 

820,651 

NOTE:  Tribunt-n 

ond  S  ond  Stor-o  chongod  Irom  oight  to  six-column  May 

S,  1975;  not  moosurad  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975. 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Bonntr-o  . . . 

.  2,280,895 

111376  2,455,447 

13,904 

Tonnossoon-m 

.  2,271,818 

100,176  2,426,665 

14,000 

*Tonnossoon-S 

.  1,136,135 

127,020  894,128 

92,400 

Grand  Totol 

.  5,688,848 

338,772  5,776,240 

120,304 

NEW  YORK 

N.Y. 

TimoS'in  .... 

.  3,014,262 

2,819,003 

Timos-S  .... 

.  2,389,473 

789,098  2,114,395 

596,486 

Nows-m  .... 

.  1,652,540 

1,191,722  1,595,092 

1,016,152 

Nows-S  .... 

.  964,906 

1,730,054  790,268 

1,272,082 

Post-o  . 

.  940,444 

970,186 

Grand  Total 

.  8,961,625 

3,710374  8,288,944 

2,884,720 

Note:  Times-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7,  1976; 
News-m  ond  5  chonged  from  five  to  six-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

NEWARK,  N3. 

Stor  Udger-m  .  2,651,929  127,648  2,377,058  118,639 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,709,092  11,952  1,398,815  63,808 

Grond  Total  .  4,361,021  139,600  3,775,873  182,447 

NOTE;  Stor  Ledger-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sopt.  7, 
1976. 

NILES,  MICH. 

Store  .  514,541 

NOTE:  Not  moosured  by  Media  Records  in  1975. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  2,819381  602,834  2,728,628  527300 

•Sentinel  Stor-S  .  1,244,850  143,879  1,030,193  221,801 

Grand  Total  .  4,063,931  746,713  3,758,821  749,101 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor-News-d  .  1,082,096  275,989 

•Star  News-S  .  332,119  46,702 

Grond  Tolol  .  1,414,215  322,691 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

PASSAIC,  NJ. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,624,245  317346 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975;  Herald  News-e  chonged 
from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1976. 

PATERSON,  NJ. 

News-d  .  1,255,081  185,008 

NOTE:  Not  moosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star-d  .  2,074325  31,272 

•Journal  Slor-S  .  897,728  72,136 

Grand  Tolol  .  2,972,353  103,408 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1^5. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,951375  610,776  1,977,524  658,956 

•Buletin-S  .  628,095  411386  641377  506383 

Inquirer-m  .  1319,054  182,267  1,771355  133,746 

Inquirer-S  .  1,618,869  659,953  1,352,016  616,141 

News-e  .  1,015,188  67,800  970,777  _ 

Grond  Total  .  7333,081  1,932,682  6,713,249  1,915326 

NOTE:  EHeclive  May  19,  1975:  Bulletin-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to 
six-column,  lnquirer-m&5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column;  News-e 
chonged  from  six-column  to  five-column.  The  dote  in  this  report  cover¬ 
ing  the  News-e,  reflects  the  converted  linoge  to  six-column  formot. 


PITTSBURGH, 

,  PA. 

Post  Gozetto-m  . 

. .  1312,907 

1,229,930 

6310 

Prass-e  . 

..  2,253,799 

64,530  2,147,867 

79,235 

•  Prass-S  . 

..  1,712,820 

1,458,337 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,979326 

64,530  4,836,134 

85345 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  ond  Prass-o  ond  S  chongod  from  oight  to  nino- 

column  width  Sopt.  1, 

1975. 

PROVIDENCE 

p  R.l. 

Bullotin-o  . 

..  1,903,693 

212,324  1,939,677 

278304 

Journol-m  . 

..  1,494,902 

56,016  1,613,171 

Journol-S  . 

. .  1,422,892 

59,880  1,247313 

81,080 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,821,487 

328,220  4,800361 

359384 

NOTE:  Bullotin-o  ond  Journol-m  hovo  o  combinod  sot.  odition;  tho  linogo  is 

only  shown  in  tho  Bullotin-o. 

ROCHESTER, 

N.Y. 

Domocrat  &  Chroniclo-m  1,826407 

206,648  2,077,995 

76,720 

Domocrat  &  Chroniclo-S 

.  1,161,128 

164,192  1,006,806 

44,006 

Timos  Union-o  . 

..  1,812,671 

169336  2,085,061 

52,880 

Grand  Totol  . 

. ..  4,802,106 

540,376  5,169,862 

173,606 

NOTE:  Domocrat  &  Chroniclo-m  and  S  ond  Timos  Union-o  chongod  from 

oight  to  nino-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

SACRAMENTO, 

CALIF. 

Boo-o  . 

..  2,838,270 

354,092  2,949,105 

138,038 

•Bee-S  . 

..  1,064,011 

155,920  884371 

33328 

Union-m  . 

..  2,004,187 

157,248  1,665,458 

129,920 

tUnion-S  . 

..  36U22 

56,256  301,952 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  6,267,790 

723316  5,799,886 

301,486 

NOTE:  Boo-o  ond  S  ond  Union-m  ond  S  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column 

Sept.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS, 

MO. 

Globo  Domocrot-m  . . . 

..  1,406,559 

296391 

Globo  Domocrat-w/o 

645,416 

14,205 

Post  Dispotch-o  . 

..  1,986,370 

68339 

*Post  Dispotch-S  .  . . . 

..  1,765352 

48,626 

Grond  Total  . 

. .  5,804,197 

427,261 

NOTE:  Globo  Domocrot-r 

n  pubKshod  5  days  o  wook  only;  not  moosured  by 

Medio  Records  in  1975. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch-o  ond  5  and  Globe  Democrat  ond  w/e  chongod  from 
oight  to  nino-column  width  Apr.  5,  1976. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,230,655 

•Pioneer  Prass-S  .  1,274,748 

Dispolch-e  .  2,110,411  278,270 

Grand  Total  .  4,615314  278,270 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975.  Pionoer  Press-m  ond  5 
and  Dispotch-e  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  May  5,  1975. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


lndopondtnt-0 

.  2,438,632 

46,984  2,225,248 

48364 

Timos-m  . 

.  3,134,603 

1,009,892  3,187,779 

965,479 

‘Timos-S  . 

.  1,421,154 

399,171  1,140,089 

272,753 

Grond  Total 

.  6,994,389 

1,456,047  6  353,116 

1,286,496 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Not*  Two  Listings 

Express-m  . 

.  2,362,642 

171,880  2,390,488 

80,760 

fExpress-Nows-S 

.  1,120,364 

69,080  920,050 

19,560 

Express-News-sot 

.  373,887 

358,729 

News-0  . 

.  2,165,574 

175,088  2,004,457 

72,608 

Light-e  . 

.  2,597,427 

2,765,740 

‘Ught-S  . 

.  1,232,656 

1,023,690 

Light-sot  . 

.  230,029 

244,487 

Grand  Total 

.  10,082,579 

416,048  9,707,641 

172,928 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-o  published  5  days  a  woeh  only. 
NOTE:  Lighl-e  sot  and  5  chonged  from  oight  to  nine  column  June  15, 1976. 
NOTE:  Light  figures  reflect  converted  eight  column  moosuromonts. 


€xpress-m  . 

...  2,362,642 

171,880  2,390,488 

80,760 

fExpress-News-S  . . . 

...  1,120,364 

69,080  920,050 

19,560 

Express-News-sot  . . 

. . .  373,887 

358,729 

News-e  . 

...  2,165374 

175,088  2,004,457 

72,608 

Light-«  . . 

...  2,827,036 

2,765,740 

*Light-S  . 

...  1,337,531 

1,023,690 

Light-sot  . 

. . .  242331 

244,487 

Grand  Total  .... 

. . .  10,429,665 

416,048  9,707,641 

in,928 

NOTE:  Express-m  News-e  ond  Ught-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  Light-e,  sot  &  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nino  column  Juno  15, 1976. 
NOTE:  Light  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosurements. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Union-m  .  2,935,529  330,264  ^863,607  233376 

•Union-S  .  1,196,746  41,696  1,044,067  30,640 

Tribune-e  .  3,327,213  425,912  3,279,171  210,336 

Grarrd  Total  .  7,459,488  797,872  7,186,845  474352 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chranicle-m  .  2343305  207320  2,019,748 

Exominer-e  .  2,057,536  207320  2,090,417 

Exominer&  Chronicle-S  . .  1,076345  _  907,131 

Grand  Total  .  5,177,386  414,640  5317,296 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,413,918  180,246  4,173303  214,233 

Nows-e  .  3,782,136  180,032  3,818,049  214,233 

•Mercury-New$-S  .  1,629,228  _  1,275,819  _ 

Grond  Total  .  9325,282  360378  9,267,171  428,466 

NOTE:  Morcury-m  and  Nows-e  hos  o  combined  sol  erfition;  the  linoge  is 
only  shown  for  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e  .  1375,055  40344  1,654,323 

Times-m  .  2,496,832  42,552  2,619,815 

Times-S  .  1,038,090  44,520  933387 

Grond  Tolol  .  5,209,977  127,416  5,207,725 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journol-e  .  1,860,796  6,718  1.885304  8,611 

•Herald  Americon-5  ....  1,072309  20,288  788,753  24348 

Post  Stondord-m  .  1,101,496  14,241  1,075349  16,878 

Grand  Total  .  4,034301  41,247  3,749,206  49,837 

NOTE:  Post  5tandord-m,  Herald  Joumol-e  and  Herald  Americon-S  chonged 
from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  1,  1976. 

TALLAHikSSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,746,796  1,533,657  6310 

•Democrat-S  .  729,207  _ 589,448  _ 

Grond  Total  .  2,476303  2,123,105  6,310 

NOTE:  Democrat-o  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,368,137  382,290  3,458373  277,747 

•Tribune-s  .  1,361,648  76,000  1,122392 

limes-e .  2,134,633  _  1,970,037  _ 

Grand  Total  .  6,864,418  458,290  6351.102  277,747 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  S  and  Times-o  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 

Oct.  27,  1975. 


TRENTON,  NJ. 


Times-e  . 

..  1,893,496 

1366,029 

t^mes  Advertiser-S 

..  1,074,408 

4,165  873,000 

6,310 

Trentonion-m  . 

..  1,335336 

1,299,137 

Trentonion-S  . 

167,010 

159375 

Grond  Totol  . . 

...  4,470,250 

4,165  3,898,041 

6,310 

NOTE:  Timos-e  published  5  days  o  weok  only;  effective  Sept.  13,  1975 
published  6  ^ys  o  week. 

NOTE:  Timos-e  ond  Times  Advertiser-S  chonged  from  nine  to  six-column 
Sept.  10.  1974. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Posl-m  .  4,449,924  219,626  3,923,679 

•Post-S  .  2,041,416  301,928  1,704322 

Stor-e  .  2,348348  330,632  2  374.046  228,032 

Stor-S  .  756,184  245,229  856320  80,878 

Grond  Total  .  9395372  1,097,415  9358367  308,910 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  5  ond  Stor-o  ond  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nine  column 
Aug.  2,  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,963,101  79,338  2,731385  78,943 

Times-e  .  2,637347  62,905  2,278,850  79,676 

•Post  Times-S  .  1392,618  _  1,073,744  _ 

Grand  Total  .  6,893,366  142,243  6,084,179  158,619 


NOTE:  Post-m  ond  Times-o  hove  o  combined  sol  edilion;  the  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  tho  Posl-m. 


NOTE:  Posl-m,  Times-o  and  Post  Timos-S  changed  from  oight  to  six-cotumn 
Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS  NoY# 

Reportor  Dispotch-e  ....  1333327  'l63,677  1,806,235  216,141 

tReporter  Dispolch-S  . . .  497,550  12,672  _ 

Grand  Total  .  2,031,077  176,349  1  306335  216,141 

NOTE:  Reporter  Dispotch-S  first  pubKcotion  Sept.  5,  1976. 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m  .  2,566,815  254,537 

Beocon-e  .  977,103  224,212 

•Eogle-Beocon-S  .  795,160  87340 

Grand  Total  .  4,339,078  566389 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Media  Records  in  1975. 


NOTE:  Eoglo-m  Beocon-e  ond  Eoglo  Beocon-S  changed  from  eight  to  six 
column  Sept.  1, 1975  Eogle-m  and  Beocon-e  hos  o  combined  sot  edition; 
the  knoge  is  only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

DECEMBER  I976/197S 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times-Union-m  . 

...  1357335 

1,605,198 

Knickerbocker  News-* 

..  1,228,970 

1,119,291 

Times-Union-S  . 

. . .  816,532 

657,495 

Grand  Totol  . . 

...  3,702,837 

3381,984 

BANGOR,  IMAINE 

News-m  . 

...  1327,131 

1327,007 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,988,742  1,861,342 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Goiette-e  .  1,214356  1,251,614 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 269,696  knes  in  1976;  202372  knes  in  1975. 
COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom-e  .  772,548  863,072 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 44352  knes  in  1976,  80328  in  1975. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-eBm  . . .  2,899,792  2,760332 

(iiod-Cily  Times-5  .  833,756  799340 

Grand  Total  .  3,733,548  3,560,172 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Regisler-m  .  664,033  212,861  624,461  165,407 

Tribune-e  .  1,230,432  1,140,971 

Register-S  .  754,494  164,511  607,157  115,229 

Grand  Total  .  2,648,959  377372  2,372389  280,636 

NOTE:  Register  and  Tribune  changed  from  8  to  6  cofumns;  Jon.  4,  1976; 
Both  1975  ond  1976  figures  shown  obove  ore  on  6-column  basis. 
DOVER,  DELAWiUtE 

Delowore  Slate  News-e&S  1,116,958  830,487 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  obove  ore  on  o  6  column  bosis. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Linage — (Cont’d  from  page  47) 


1976  197S 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1976  1975 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


[DMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumol.*  .  4,036426  3,717428 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Celorodo«i.*&S  .  1,872,682  1,621,186 

NOTE:  Inclv4*i  inserts— 375,648  tnts  in  1976;  228,760  linns  in  1975. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


JoumoUGoztttt-m 

...  1,621,998 

1411,806 

N«ws-Stittintt-«  . . . . 

...  2,060490 

2,024,274 

Joumol-Gozettt-S  . . . 

...  930,426 

659,610 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  4413414 

4,295490 

FORTH  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Tologram-m  . . . 

....  2449478 

2,211,650 

Stor-Tologrom-o  . . . . 

...  2,719452 

r952484 

Stor-Tologrom-S  ... 

....  1,353,604 

1,197,742 

Grond  Totol  .... 

....  6,422434 

6,362,076 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribuno-o  . 

....  1,040,956 

1,044,904 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts — 210,700  linos  in  1976;  170,968  linos  in 

1975. 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Nows>mS  . 

....  2447,152 

2,495,276 

Piodfflont-«  . . 

. ...  1,759,464 

1,690,948 

Grond  Totol  .... 

....  4,606,616 

4,186424 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m  . 

....  3,056,068 

3,167,188 

Nows-o  . 

....  2,387,250 

2,408,833 

Stor-S  . 

....  1,542,381 

1,375,210 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

....  6,985,699 

6,951,231 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Pross-Citizon'O  .... 

....  1,138,984 

1,098,608 

NOTE:  Includos  insorti 

;— 147,560  kmc  m  1976;  147460  lints  in 

1  1975. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timos-fn  . 

....  2,444,026 

2485465 

Stor-o  . 

....  984,875  79,474 

938,790 

100,602 

Stor-S  . 

....  1.240456 

1,103,945 

Grond  Totol  . . . . 

....  4,669,257  79,474 

4,628,100 

100,602 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Rocord-0  . 

....  2,837,858 

2.815451 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Horold-o  . 

_  1,444,006 

1,450,378 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d8S 

_  2410442 

2.217434 

NOTE:  Includos  insorl 

s— 378,182  lints  in  1976;  278,614  knts  i 

n  1975. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courior'iournokm 

.  2,293,458 

2,467,047 

Timos-o  . 

.  2,497488 

2,522479 

Courior  iournol  &  Timos-S  1,633,967 

1469462 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  6,424,813 

6,358,988 

NOTE:  ROP  Disfsloy  Linogt  published  on  6.column  besis,  but  converted  to 
O-column  bosis  obovo.  Clossiliod  published  ond  reported  obove  on 
10-column  bosis. 


AAADISON,  WIS. 

Copitol  Timos-e  .  2421,718  2,260,832 

Wis.  Stole  Joumol-m  ...  2,369,843  2,301,411 

Wis.  Stole  Journol-S  . . .  918,645  780,941 

Grand  Tolol  .  5,610,206  5443,184 

NOTE:  6-celumn  poges  hove  been  converted  to  8-column  figures. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginio-Pllot-m  . . . 

....  3,076468 

3,080,967 

In^ur-Stor-t  . 

....  2472,122 

2,261,618 

Virginio-Pllot-S  .... 

....  1,678,829 

U90>7 

Grond  Totol  .... 

....  7427,619 

6,732482 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggot-e  . 

....  1,336,440 

1,080,135 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Toltgrom>t>sot.>m 

. . . .  933409 

983,601 

NOTE:  Includts  Fumily  Wttkiy:  64,983  knts  in  1976;  61439  lints  in  1975. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuno>o  . 

....  2,030,141  591,332 

2450,438  123,080 

Tribunt-S  . 

....  1,044,482 

811,647 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

....  3,074,623  591,332 

3,162485  123,080 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Poradt  ond  Comics:  41,822  linos  in  1976;  37.496 

bnos  in  1975. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord  Exominor-o 

...  1,895,896 

1,829,944  , 

Stondord  Exominor-S 

. . .  924430 

757,142 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

_  2,819,926 

2487,086 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Fomily  Wookly:  48352  linos  i 

n  1976;  41,468  knts  in 

1975. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklohomon-m  . 

_  2401477  631,135 

1,992,742  590,391 

Timos*o  . 

_  1,990,971  530,787 

1,884,841  494,968 

Oklohomon-S  . . . . . 

.  1,277421 

1,074,255 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  5,470,469  1,161,922 

4,951,838  1,085,359 

OAAAHA,  NEB. 

World- Ho  rold-m,o,S 

....  3,948,028 

3,703488 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Rogistor-m  . 

.  4,076268 

3,626,630 

Rogistor-o  . 

.  4,076468 

3,626,630 

Rogistor-S  . 

.  1,175,022 

1,085480 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  5,251,290 

4,712,010 

NOTE:  All  Doy  Nowspopor,  m&o  sold  in  combinotien;  Porodo  linogo  is 

includod  obovo. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LoDroH-o  . 

.  2455,947 

2,113,666 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

RopubKc-m  . 

.  4,283,468 

4,080,664 

Gozotto-o  . 

.  4,217,528 

4,028,108 

Ropublic-$  . 

.  1,700,468 

1,397,186 

Grand  Totol  . . . 

. 10,201,464 

9,505,958 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Pross-Horold-m 

.  1,219485 

l,2184n 

Expross-o  . 

.  1,197,114 

1,141,608 

Totogrom-S  . 

.  837,405 

718402 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  1454,164 

3,078,787 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Porodo. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Orogonion-m-S  . . . 

.  5,300,n8 

4,990,958 

Orogon  Journol-o  . 

.  1426,132 

1,323,630 

Grond  Total 

.  6426,910 

6,314,588 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y 

Journol-o3  . 

.  2,915,696 

2401,758 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts— 652368  linos  in  1976;  433,440  linos  in  1975. 

READING,  PA. 

Timos-m/Eoglo-o  . 

.  1416446 

1,582,492 

Eoglo-S  . 

.  783,862 

644,125 

Grond  Totol 

.  2,400,106 

2,226,617 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Aigus-Uoder-e,S  .  2417,256  2,189,838 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 652448  Knes  in  1976;  443,072  lines  in  1975. 


SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Bratzt-f  . . 

..  3,174,276 

2,965,886 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokosmon-Rtviow-m  . 

..  1,536,290 

1427465 

Chroniclt-o  . 

..  1,663,323 

1454,398 

Spoktsmon-Roview-S 

969,255 

830423 

Grond  Total  . 

..  4,168,868 

4.012.086 

NOTE:  Sundoy  and  Grond  Totol  includos  Porodo  Knogo. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Rocofd-o.S  . 

..  2,489,102 

2,195,116 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts — 592,368  linos  in 

1976;  375,648  tints  in  1975. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Nows  Tribuno-o  ond 

Ti'.buno  &  Lodgor-S 

..  3,183,334 

3,002480 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blodo-o  . . 

...  2,427404 

2404,187 

Blodt-S  . 

...  1,236,466 

1.019409 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  3463,670 

3431796 

NOTE:  Blodo-oBS  chongod  from  oight  to 

nino-column  May  1,  1976. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Duily  Ctpilol-m  _ 

...  1,855,539 

1,771,070 

Stoto  iournol-o  .... 

...  1,508,465 

1,333,458 

CopHol-Journol-S  . . . 

. . .  678,783 

593,306 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  4,042,787 

3,697,834 

TORONTO,  < 

ONT. 

Stor-o  . 

...  4,047,239 

4,244,821 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor-m  . 

...  3,111,465 

3,021,578 

Citizon-o  . 

...  3,026,744 

3,032472 

Stor-S  . 

. . .  948,346 

900415 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  7,086455 

6,954,465 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos 

"Porodo"  linogo. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  . 

...  1,988,952 

1,984,672 

Tribuno-o  . 

...  1,971482 

2,031,131 

WorW-S  . 

...  891,570 

776,294 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  4,851,904 

4,792,097 

NOTE:  Figuros  oil  bosod  on  6  column  (9  column  ciossHiod).  1975  figuros 

convortod  to  somo. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-0  . . 

....  3,866,380 

3.948408 

NOTE:  Includos  Wookond  Mogozinos.  All  figuros 

on  6-column  formot. 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Timos-OoHo-o  . 

....  1,965,194 

1,765480 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts— 647,752  Rnos 

in  1976;  443.072  knts  in  1975. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nows-Sun-o  . 

....  2,277,086 

2,064,930 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Timos-Loodor-Nows- 

Rocord-AH  Day  . . 

....  1,404,543 

1,576437 

Indopondont-S  . . . . 

. . . .  602,950 

664,769 

Grond  Totol  . . . . 

....  2,007,493 

3,341,096 

NOTE:  Indopendent-S  includes  Porode:  36,060  linos  in  1976;  30,730  linos  in 
1975.  Moosured  by  Advertising  Chocking  Bureou,  Inc. 

NOTE:  Timos-LeodoriNows  Record  does  not  include  207,212  lines  of  Sup- 
plomont  Advertising  for  Doc.  1976. 


MEAAPHIS,  TENN. 

Commorciol  Appool-m  ..  2,915440  2,794,806 

Prass-5cifflilor-e  .  1,876426  124,572  1,764,462  114412 

Commorciol  Appool-S  . .  .  1,372,700  1,148496 

Grond  Tolol  .  6,165,166  124472  5,708,164  114,212 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,244,982  1,276,636 

iouraol-o  .  1,188,376  1,225,490 

Grond  Tolol  .  2,433,358  2,502,126 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,616,670  1,612,358 

News-Slor-e  .  1,462,016  1  416,0«1 

World  s  .  642,533  567,354 

Grand  Totol  .  3,721,219  3,695403 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Goiolle-m  .  1,268,680  1,392,987 

Stor-e  .  2,744,791  2,948,864 

lo  Dovoir-m  .  481,914  215488 

lo  Dimoncho-Motin-5  . . .  306430  264,008 

NOTE:  Lo  Dimoncho-Motin  includes  "Perspective"  ond  inserts:  48,020  lines 
in  1976;  72,356  knes  in  1975. 


NASHUA,  N.H. 


Tfitgroph-t  . . . . 

. .  1,456,500 

1,275,722 

NEWPORT  NEWS, 

VA. 

Prass-m  . 

.  3,400,412 

2,317,980 

Timos-HoroU-o  . . 

.  2,098,796 

2,088,660 

Prass-S  . 

.  1,305,234 

1,086,750 

Grand  Totol 

.  5404,442 

5,493,390 

RENO,  NEV. 

Goiotte  &  JournoUme&S  5,056,758  4,176,662 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 1,319,584  lines  in  1976;  654,976  lines  in  1975. 
RICHMOND,  VA 

Times-Dispotch-m  .  1,995,605 

Nevrs-Leoder-e  .  1,764,416 

Times-Dispotch-S  .  1,363,120 

Grond  Totol  .  5,123,141 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included. 

ST.  CLOUD  A  LITTLE  FALLS,  MINN. 

Times  &  Tronscript-o  . .  .  2,024,624  2,221,240 

NOTE:  Includos  inserts- 553,840  lines  in  1976;  457,520  linos  in  1975. 
SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Cokfornion-O  .  2,454,354  2,288,454 

NOTE:  Includos  inserts— 683,872  knes  in  1976;  599492  lines  in  1975. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

No»rs-Pross-o,S  .  2,549,694  2,349,802 

NOTE:  Porode  knoge  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herold-mS  .  1,068,936  1,085,144 

NOTE:  Fomily  Weekly  included— 65,1 12  knes  in  1976;  53,961  knes  in  1975. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-IntoEigoncor-m  ....  1428.547  1,677,614 

Po$l-lntolligencer-S  ....  579,278  461,907 

Grand  Totol  .  2,207,825  2,139421 

Timos-oS  .  4,132,492  3,739,232 

NOTE:  Times  chongod  from  8  lo  6  columns  in  Jon.  1976.  All  Pest  knoge 
figures  shown  obove  hove  boon  converted  to  6  column  bosis. 


Nows/iournol 

(m&o-mon.  to  fri.) 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

...  2,118,310 

1,937,871 

Nows  Journol-S  . . . 

....  286,683 

199,474 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

_  2,404,993 

2,137,345 

Slor-Ntws-AN  Doy  . 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 
....  1491490 

1,370,880 

Stor-Nows-S  . 

....  459,508 

500,822 

Grand  Totol  *  . . 

....  1,750,798 

1,871,702 

Stor-o  . . . . 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

.  2,505,499 

2,359,200 

Tribuno-o  . 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

.  2,321,957 

2,392,185 

Froo  Pross-o  .... 

.  2,952,795 

2,819,421 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Jouraol-m  . 

.  2,058,826 

2,047,934 

Twin  City  Sontinol-o 

....  1,696490 

1,810,018 

Journol-Sontinol-S 

.  824,306 

779,170 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  4,579,722 

4,637,122 

NOTE;  Port-run  and 

comics  not  includod. 

Tologram-m  . 

WORCESnRt  MASS. 
.  1,008,994 

1,100,775 

Gozotto-o  . 

.  1,134,966 

971,848 

Tologram-S  . 

.  965,888 

1,386,970 

Grand  Totol  . . . 

....;  3,109,848 

3,459,593 

1,950,089 

1,702,381 

1,119,229 

4,771,699 


Linage  correction 

In  the  November  1976  linage  figures 
which  appeared  in  E  &  P  on  January  22, 
the  circulation  numbers  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  and  the 
News-Sentinel  were  transposed. 

The  figures  should  have  read; 

1976  1975 

Joumal-Gazetle-m  1.781.626  1.654.009 

News-Sentinel-e  2.400.636  2.0%456 
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Changes  owners 

A  half  century  of  publishing  the  Stan- 
herry  (Mo.)  Headlight  has  been  ended  by 
Jack  Stapleton,  Sr.,  who  has  sold  the 
north  Missouri  weekly  to  Fall  Publishing 
Co.  of  Albany,  Mo.  Fall  publishes  the 
Albany  Ledger.  Marlin  Shipman,  for¬ 
merly  of  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  will  be 
managing  editor. 


Costlier  newspaper 

Effective  February  6,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram  is  increased  from  50c  to  60C 
for  single  copy  and  home  delivery.  The 
mail  price  goes  to  $31.20  from  $26.00. 
The  price  of  the  daily  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette  remain  the 
same. 
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‘Unbeatable’  is  word  used 
to  describe  newspaper  ads 


While  many  media  have  a  place  in  a 
department  or  specialty  store  retailer’s 
ad  mix,  the  newspaper  remains  the  most 
important,  according  to  Richard  Hauser, 
president  of  The  Broadway  department 
store  chain  in  Los  Angeles. 

“1  persist  in  believing  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  medium  most  particularly 
suited  to  our  business,”  Hauser  said  in 
delivering  the  keynote  speech  at  the  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Conference  Silver  An¬ 
niversary  meeting  in  Chicago  recently. 

“It  has  the  advantage  of  history,”  he 
said.  "It  is  the  one  place  our  customers, 
and  those  we  hope  will  be  our  customers, 
expect  to  see  our  messages.  In  a  time 
when  consumers  are  bombarded  with 
advertising  and  the  need  for  repetition  is 
important,  it  is  the  place  we  can  buy  this 
repetition  most  economically.” 

“As  long  as  our  messages  have  news 
value  and  as  long  as  customers  read  pa¬ 
pers  for  news,  the  combination  is  un¬ 
beatable,”  he  said. 

Not  everything  Hauser  had  to  say 
about  newspapers,  was  favorable.  He 
cited  rising  ad  costs,  declining  circula¬ 
tion  and  clutter  surrounding  small  ads. 

“We,  at  The  Broadway,  can  document 
a  55%  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  newpaper 
ad  in  the  last  four  years,”  he  said.  “With 
increasing  costs,  has  come  greater  re¬ 
liance  upon  smaller  space  ads.  While  1 
don’t  think  that  it  is  purposive  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper,  neither  do  1  think 
we  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  our 
customers’  needs  when  our  ad  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  small  ads  aimed  at  hemor¬ 
rhoid  sufferers,  people  with  earwax  prob¬ 
lems  and  those  in  need  of  a  funeral 
home.” 

Because  of  some  of  these  problems, 
many  retailers  turned  to  direct  mail  as  an 
alternative,  said  Hauser.  Those  retailers, 
however,  have  found  rising  costs  (40% 
over  the  last  four  years)  in  quality  paper 
and  rising  postal  rates  (30%  in  the  last 
four  years),  he  said.  In  addition,  direct 
mail  is  usually  sent  out  to  people  on  a 
chain’s  own  charge  lists,  eliminating  the 
ability  to  reach  new  customers  or  cash 
paying  customers. 

“Direct  mail  and  magazines  clearly  are 
not  the  be  all  and  end  all  substitutes  for 
newspapers  and  many  of  us  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  romance  with  the  broadcast  media,” 
Hauser  said.  “Radio  is  a  great 
medium  to  reach  a  young  market,  but 
suffers  from  its  failure  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  the  statement  that  a 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 

“Television  is  certainly  attractive,  he 
said.  "For  our  stores  in  Southern 
California,  one  tv  message  gets  much 
greater  penetration  in  the  five  county 
area  than  does  one  newspaper  ad.  The 
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commercial  combines  sound,  a  visual 
impression,  color  and  movement. 

“But  tv  has  some  major  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Despite  the  cost  per  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  jargon,  in  total  dollars  per  com¬ 
mercial,  it’s  a  very  expensive  way  to  tell 
one  story — to  make  one  impression,”  he 
said.  “Also,  no  matter  how  talented  our 
production  staff  may  be,  we  retailers 
with  our  $2,000  to  $3,000  production  cost 
per  commercial  do  not  compete  effec¬ 
tively  against  the  national  advertisers 
who  are  spending  as  much  as  5  to  10 
times  that  amount.  Finally,  tv  demands 
more  lead  time  than  any  other  medium.” 

Hauser  said  recognizing  newspapers 
are  best  suited  to  promote  their  business, 
department  and  specialty  stores  should 


The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  course  in  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  that  was  started  by  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation’s  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post  (E&P. 
May  1,  1976). 

The  approval  by  the  agency  allows 
participants  of  the  course  to  receive  3 
college  hours.  Recently  30  circulation 
staffers  completed  the  course. 

John  L.  Harms,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Times,  told  E&P  that  the  course 
has  been  “very  beneficial  to  us  in  helping 
solve  our  circulation  problems.  We  feel 
that  if  we  can  develop  people  to  the  point 
of  wanting  to  develop  themselves,  both 
the  customer  and  the  company  will  be¬ 
nefit.” 

He  said  interested  circulaton  depart¬ 
ment  managers  may  write  to  the  people 
at  the  El  Paso  Community  College 
through  the  Times  for  assistance  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  of  their  own. 

The  course  as  set  up  by  the  Tim.es  as 
El  Paso  Community  College  is  designed 
to  minimize  complaints  about  poor  de¬ 
livery  services  and  to  develop  and 
sharpen  management  skills  within  the 
supervisory  ranks  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Joseph  L.  Cross,  program  manager 
from  management  development,  IBM, 
was  loaned  to  the  college  to  teach  the 
course.  The  program  is  scheduled  to  run 
for  2  years.  Cross  was  a  behavorial  sci¬ 
ences  professor  before  joining  IBM  in 
1959. 

“We  want  managers  who  will  develop 


work  closer  with  the  medium. 

“1  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  been 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  papers  over 
rate  increases,”  Hauser  said.  “We  as¬ 
sume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  our 
buyers  are  good  negotiators.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  less. 

“Do  we,  as  major  customers,  know 
why  these  increases  exist?  Have  we 
asked  what  we  might  do  to  help  the  pa¬ 
pers  control  their  operating  expenses? 
Have  we  been  willing  to  contract  for  in¬ 
creased  linage  if  rates  remain  constant  or 
go  down?  Have  we  been  willing  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  papers  that  their  rising  rate 
structures  are  a  major  reason  for  our  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  other  media?” 

Hauser  spoke  on  the  sophistication  of 
customers  and  said,  “we  must  persuade 
the  papers  that  these  customers  demand 
graphic  excellence,  just  as  they  demand 
editorial  excellence — that  a  standardless 
graphic  product  won’t  gain  circulation  or 
even  keep  the  present  readers  in¬ 
terested.” 


themselves,”  said  John  Hayes,  NPC  cir¬ 
culation  director.  “If  we  can  get  people 
to  want  to  do  a  good  job  for  themselves 
then  the  company  and  the  readers  get 
more  benefit.” 

Hayes  explained  his  department’s 
middle  management  is  on  the  front  line 
when  it  comes  to  motivating  carriers  to 
do  a  good  job.  and  that  in  most  cases  a 
carrier  has  had  no  previous  work  experi¬ 
ence. 

“We  have  to  train  people  to  train  the 
carriers,”  Hayes  said.  “This  in  turn  will 
give  the  carriers  a  head  start.” 

NPC's  circulation  department,  which 
delivers  more  than  22.5  million  papers 
annually,  wants  to  hear  about  any  prob¬ 
lems.  Hayes  said. 

“Unlike  some  papers  which  don’t 
even  accept  complaints,”  he  said,  “we 
want  people  to  call  us  and  help  us  correct 
our  mistakes.  If  we  don’t  know  about 
problems  we  can’t  solve  them.” 

Circulation  staffers  who  completed  the 
EPCC  mid-management  seminar  are.  in 
addition  to  Hayes.  Don  Clausen,  Ken 
Drahan.  Jim  Clark.  Roger  Woder,  Chuck 
Renegar.  Gilbert  Garza,  Dennis  Hart, 
Ray  Allen,  David  Arras,  Ron  Clausen, 
Jim  Browning,  Mickey  Clausen,  Louie 
Grijalva,  Vic  Diaz,  A1  Mijares,  Robert 
Moseley.  Robert  Maynes,  Brad  Craw¬ 
ford,  Mike  Gold.  Robert  Grijalva,  Frank 
Nagel,  Matt  Lawyer,  Manny  Avila  Sr., 
Leo  Herrera.  Raul  Chavez,  Manny  Av¬ 
ila,  Jr.,  Tom  Grover,  Sue  Boss  and  Sue 
Irizarry. 


College-credit  idea 
may  aid  circulation 
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adjective  heroic,  however,  do 

CUllOriQl  VvUri\9llw|^  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  mean  “having  to  do  with  heroism 

— - -  though  it  has  other  senses. 

*  ♦  * 


Heads  and  Tales — No.  515 


“Luck  and  heroics  saved  the  13,000 
people  of  Gazli  last  spring  when  two 
powerful  earthquakes  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged  every  one  of  its  buildings,”  said  the 
lead  of  a  front-page  story  in  a  leading 
newspaper.  And  instead  of  making  the 
required  correction,  the  copy  editor 
wrote  a  head  reading  “Luck,  Heroics 
Saved  13,000  in  Quakes.” 

Too  bad.  Heroics  does  not  mean  “acts 


of  heroism,”  which  is  what  the  story  was 
about.  Webster  III  gives  us  for  heroics, 
“vainglorious,  unnaturally  extravagant, 
or  shamelessly  flamboyant  conduct,  be¬ 
havior,  or  expression.”  The  definitions 
from  Random  House  and  the  American 
Heritage  Dictionary  are  too  much  the 
same  effect,  though  less  extensive.  Ob¬ 
viously  such  conduct  could  not  have 
mitigated  the  results  of  an  earthquake. 


Should  a  headline  take  words  straight 
out  of  the  lead,  as  this  one  did,  or,  if  part 
of  the  lead  happens  to  take  the  form  of  an 
acceptable  headline,  should  the  head  be 
composed  accordingly?  Some  would  say 
no,  arguing  that  this  makes  for  repetiti¬ 
ousness.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  avoiding 
such  repetition.  Repetition  as  between 
the  headline  and  the  lead  is  inevitable 
anyway  with  a  hard-news  story;  both  are 
summaries  of  the  same  account,  and  this 
is  what  the  reader  expects. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  hard-news  headline  should  not  be 
required  to  meet  any  test  except  coming 
within  the  count  and  clearly  summarizing 
the  story.  Thus,  as  1  wrote  some  years 
ago,  1  consider  the  rule  against  splitting 
or  breaking  on  sense  a  superstition.  1 
refer  to  the  rule  that  bans  ending  the  top 
line  of  a  head  on  a  preposition  whose 
object  is  in  the  next  line,  or  separating 
parts  of  a  verb  form.  Some  examples: 
“Washington  Can/Do  Little  to  Solve/ 
Eastern  Fuel  Crisis;”  (separating  c«/i  and 
do);  “Episcopal  Cathedral  in/Debt,  Fac¬ 
ing  Cutbacks”  (separating  the  preposi¬ 
tion  in  from  its  object,  debt);  “Cranston, 
Brown  Seek  to/ Alarm  and  Inspire  Party” 
(separating  parts  of  the  infinitive  to 
alarm). 

In  going  into  the  splitting  problem  at 
some  length,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
some  reader  would  give  me  a  valid 
reason  for  the  rule  against  it.  None  did, 
although  I  got  some  letters  expressing 
outrage  at  the  suggestion  that  the  rule 
has  no  practical  basis.  The  critics  of 
splitting  seem  to  assume  that  the  reader 
pauses  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  is  unset¬ 
tled  by  splits.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  notion,  and  no  more  reason  to 
think  the  reader  pauses  there  than  to  as¬ 
sume  he  pauses  at  the  ends  of  lines  in 
text. 

*  *  * 

Forbidding  splitting  is  not  the  only 
way  to  make  headlines  unnecessarily 
hard  to  write.  Long  ago  I  worked  for  a 
time  on  the  copydesk  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  a  paper  notorious  for  its  freakish 
rules,  such  as  prescribing  the  variant 
spelling  hi}>ht  for  heif>ht.  1  don’t  know 
whether  these  rules  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  meantime,  but  I  hope  so. 

At  any  rate,  the  Bee  also  forbade 
omission  of  the  auxiliary  in  a  headline 
with  a  passive  verb.  For  example, 
“Three  Thwarted  in  Effort/To  Climb  S. 
F.  Skyscraper.”  On  the  Bee  it  would 
have  to  be  “Three  Are  Thwarted  .  .  .” 
The  omission  of  auxiliaries  (is,  are)  from 
passive  headlines  was  as  universal  then 
as  now;  in  fact,  1  have  never  heard  of  any 
other  paper  that  followed  such  a  rule. 
And  what  was  gained  by  it?  Nothing 
whatever;  it  simply  resulted  in  a  harder 
struggle  by  the  headline  writer. 
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EPllaoimits 
nnn  ilDn®  rHIdDiTm® 

By  Elvin  McDon3ld 

The  Service  Feature 
Success  Story  of  the  Year! 


Only  a  few  months  after  its  introduction, 
Plants  in  the  Home  already  appears  in  over  100 
newspapers— with  more  signing  up  every  week. 

The  reasons:  One  in  every  five  Americans 
is  an  indoor  gardener,  and  McDonald  writes 
the  most  knowledgable  and  interesting  column 
on  a  phenomenon  that's  sweeping  the  country. 

McDonald  tells  readers  all  they  need  to  know 
about  raising  beautiful  and  healthy  plants— 
from  growing  tips  to  decorating  ideas,  from 
plant  selections  to  controlling  pests. 

Plants  in  the  Home  is  booming  in  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miami  News, 

F ort  Wayne  A/ews  Sentinel,  Philadelphia  News, 
Tulsa  World,  Portland  Oregonian,  Reading 
Eagle,  Long  \s,\au6  Newsday ,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Plants  in  the  Home  is  available  weekly,  with 
line  illustrations.  For  information  on  availabil¬ 
ity  and  terms  and  for  samples,  phone  collect. 

Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 

■Cing  Fecrtures  Svndiccrte 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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Syndicates 


By  Jane  Levere 


J.  Willard  Colston  must  have  a  crystal 
ball. 

Manager  of  his  own  syndicate  until  last 
month,  when  he  joined  the  New  York 
Times  Special  Features  Syndicate  as 
executive  vicepresident  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Colston  had  the  prescience  a  year 
ago  to  buy  newspaper  serialization  rights 
to  Alex  Haley’s  Roots  and  President 
Carter’s  W/iy  Not  the  Best? 

Roots  rights  were  arranged  in  May, 
1976  with  Doubleday,  the  original  pub¬ 
lisher;  Colston  paid  a  $1,350  advance 
against  50%. 

He  explained  this  week  that  he  was 
attracted  to  the  book  then  because  “I 
thought  it  would  sell.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
combine  elements  that  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  editors.  It  would  be  a  chance  for 
papers  to  show  an  interest  in  black  tradi¬ 
tion,  black  heritage.  It  pleased  a  lot  of 
people,  black  and  white,  without  turning 
anybody  off.” 

Cut  from  240,000  to  10,000  words. 
Roots  was  sold  to  50  papers,  for  what 
was,  according  to  Colston,  a  “good 
rate,”  $600  for  the  larger  dailies,  the 
largest  paying  $1,000. 

Requests  for  the  book  continued  to  pour 
in  after  Colston  joined  the  Times  in 
January,  so  he  went  back  to  Doubleday 
to  transfer  the  rights  for  a  “nominal  ad¬ 
vance  guarantee”  to  his  new  employer. 

Since  then,  over  half  a  dozen  papers, 
including  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  New 
York  Post,  have  run  Haley’s  work  for  a 
second  time,  inspired,  perhaps  by  the 
television  serialization. 

Why  did  Colston,  a  one-time  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago-Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  choose  to  buy  Jimmy 
Carter’s  book  in  February,  1976,  when 
the  then-candidate  was  virtually  un¬ 
known? 

“Back  then  no  one  thought  he  had  a 
chance;  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  con¬ 
tenders,”  Colston  reminisced.  “But  1 
was  in  Oklahoma  and  Iowa,  and  the 
editors  there  were  saying  that  Carter  just 
might  win  in  their  state.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  and  Save,”  a 
1977  tax  guide  and  newspaper  series,  is 
now  offered  through  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association’s  reader  service  pro¬ 
gram.  Written  by  Ray  De  Crane,  business 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  64- 
page  book  and  14-part  series  focuses  on 
what  the  individual  can  do  to  reduce  his 
own  income  tax. 

Crane  deals  with  the  biggest  overhaul 
of  the  tax  laws  in  the  nation’s  history, 
commenting  that  there  will  be  more  con¬ 
fusion  and  greater  possibility  of 
mathematical  errors  as  taxpayers  no 
longer  have  tax  tables  to  turn  to.  He  re¬ 
duces  complex  tax  language  to  simple 
instruction,  step-by-step.  The  tax  guide 


is  a  past  winner  of  the  IRA  “Meritorious 
Service  Award”  for  excellence.  Jean 
Mooney  in  NEA’s  Cleveland  office  may 
be  contacted  re  reader  distribution. 


Leeds  Ferguson 


C.  Alan  Leeds  has  been  appointed  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate’s  East¬ 
ern  sales  representative  and  John  Fergu¬ 
son  Western  sales  representative  by  Den¬ 
nis  R.  Allen,  president. 

Leeds,  who  has  been  with  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  for  3*/i  years,  has 
held  a  number  of  editing  and  sales  posi¬ 
tions.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Service 
for  one  year  and  its  overseas  news  serv¬ 
ice  editor  for  two  years.  During  that 
three-year  period,  Leeds  also  traveled 
for  the  sales  division  in  the  syndicate’s 
Eastern,  Western  and  Midwestern  areas. 

Ferguson,  who  joined  the  syndicate 
last  year,  previously  worked  3V^  years 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and 
IVi  years  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

A  daily  syndicated  panel,  “Draw 
Your  Own  Conclusions”  by  Courtney 
Dunkel,  will  appear  in  book  form  this 
Spring  under  the  same  title  from  Grosset 
and  Dunlap.  Dunkel,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  his  work 
distributed  nationally  by  Washington 
Star  Syndicate. 


CRIME  JOURNAL 

•  Weekly  syndicated  feature  on  histo¬ 
rical  and  recent  crime  in  North 
America  by  one  of  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field! 

•  More  than  one  million  readers  coast 
to  coast! 

•  Typeset  double  column  with  dy¬ 
namic  sketches  included  free! 

•  Moderate  rates,  4  columns  deliv¬ 
ered  1st  week  o.  every  month! 

Write  for  samples:  P.  0.  Box  4327, 

Chicago,  IL.  60680,  or  phone  collect: 

(312)  477-9352. 
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LIFESTYLE 
By 

Marion 


She  interviews  the  fashionable  people 
—  and  not  just  on  fashion.  Marion 
Christy  talks  with  celebrities  all  over 
the  world  and  reports  on  their  work 
habits,  family  life,  political  views  — 
and  their  wardrobes.  Winner  of  34 
awards  for  fashion  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing. 


3  times  a  week  (illustrated),  Scannable  (any  font). 
Camera-ready,  Electronic  feed. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1(X)17 
(212)  682-3020 


FIRST  AID 


for  the 
ailing 
house 


FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  AILING 
HOUSE  is  the  original  "do-it- 
yourself”  column. 


ROGER  C.  WHITMAN  helps 
readers  solve  their  “fix-it” 
problems. 


FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  AILING 


HOUSE  attracts  home-building 
and  furnishings  ads. 


Scannable  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 
Electronic  Feed 

(Four  times  a  week) 


the 
ailing 
house 
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School  pages 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

of  the  various  parts  of  the  Journal 
Herald’s  front  page  were  explained  and 
diagrammed,  including  headlines, 
bylines,  datelines,  the  lead  paragraph,  a 
credit  line,  “kicker”  and  boxes. 

The  “High  School”  page  on  February 
3  asks  students  to  question  the  way  a 
newspaper  is  created,  with  instructions 
on  analyzing  the  format.  The  following 
day's  page  has  a  story  teaching  students 
how  newspapers  can  be  useful.  It  men¬ 
tions  the  four  basic  jobs  of  a  newspaper: 
information,  interpretation,  service  and 
entertainment. 

The  “Primary”  page  has  words  to  un¬ 
scramble,  games,  puzzles,  pictures  to 
color  and  cut-out  and  listings  of  tv  shows 
of  interest.  The  section  also  lists  tv  sta¬ 
tions  putting  on  special  material  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

There  is  a  cross-promotion  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  tv  stations  in 
promoting  each  other’s  services  to 
school  children. 


It  all  worked  out  well  for  the  Journal 
Herald,  they  say,  especially  with  coor¬ 
dinating  curriculum  experts  from  the  17 
school  districts  in  Montgomery  County. 

Suggestions  for  the  President 

Both  newspapers  are  asking  for 
suggestions  for  President  Carter  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  energy  crisis.  The  Journal  Herald 
asked  students  to  send  theirs  in  to 
“Classmate”  and  said  it  would  forward 
all  letters  to  President  Carter  after  print¬ 
ing  the  best  ones. 

The  Dispatch  has  a  suggestion  box 
starting:  “Dear  President  Carter.  This  is 
what  I  think  should  be  done.  .  .  .” 
These  are  to  be  sent  to  the  paper,  and 
university  presidents  will  judge  the  best 
ones  and  the  winner,  accompanied  by  a 
reporter  and  photographer  will  get  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  visit  to  the 
White  House.  There  is  also  a  promotion, 
“I  Care,”  in  which  students  are  to  send 
in  what  they  are  doing  to  help  people 
during  this  emergency  situation  with 
26-28  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  A 
coupon  with  identification  of  the  student 
along  with  “I  Care”  comes  into  the 
paper  along  with  his  work  assignments, 
short  story  writing,  reading,  grammar, 
math,  language  arts  work  completed. 
“Classroom  Extra”  serves  about  25 
school  systems,  and  the  work  is  put  into 
envelopes  to  the  student’s  own  school  so 
his  teacher  can  see  what  the  student  ac¬ 
complished  while  school  was  not  in  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  material  in  “Classroom”  is  being 
coordinated  by  Dr.  Merle  I  vers,  director 
of  the  Reading  Center  at  Capital  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Columbus.  She  serves  as  educa¬ 
tional  coordinator  for  the  Dispatch. 

Students  are  definitely  reading  the 
supplement.  Mason  said  that  since  the 
supplement  started,  more  than  2,000  per¬ 
sons  have  called  in  just  to  say  they 
wanted  to  subscribe  to  the  Dispatch  be¬ 
cause  of  “Classroom  Extra.” 

Mary  McGarey,  Dispatch  features 
editor  who  has  been  coordinating  efforts 
between  the  paper’s  public  service  de¬ 
partment,  the  school  people  and  the 
news  staffers  noted  one  funny  incident. 
“In  one  issue  kids  were  supposed  to  look 
through  the  ads  of  the  newspaper  to  see 
if  they  saw  a  toy  they’d  like  to  have.  One 
boy  wrote  in  to  say  there  was  no  toy 
advertised  in  the  paper.  He  must  have 
read  the  paper  pretty  thoroughly  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  known  that.” 

Mason  said  a  number  of  promotions 
have  been  in  the  “Extra”  such  as  making 
Valentines  for  the  firemen,  the  people 
who  clear  the  snow  away  from  the 
streets,  the  mayor  and  for  the  President. 

The  Dispatch  has  13  public  school 
teachers  trained  as  tour  leaders  to  con¬ 
duct  students  on  field  trips  through  the 
newspaper.  The  maximum  students  that 
can  tour  the  Dispatch  has  been  100  stu¬ 
dents  an  hour  over  a  period  of  six  hours  a 
day. 


WBNS-tv  has  four  hours  of  televised 
educational  program  every  morning,  the 
radio  has  four  hours  and  WOSU  of  Ohio 
University  carries  extra  activities  for 
students;  the  newspaper  advertises  these. 
The  Center  for  Science  and  Industry 
has  a  series  of  “Schools  Out”  work¬ 
shops,  such  as  instruction  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and  candlemaking.  These 
schedules  are  carried  in  the  Dispatch. 

The  February  8  Dispatch  carries  the 
name  of  every  school  and  where  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  are  relocated,  with 
the  telephone  numbers.  Each  teacher 
tries  to  get  together  once  a  week  with  her 
classes,  and  these  locations  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Dispatch. 

“There’s  a  wonderful  spirit  of  unified 
action  by  the  Dispatch  with  radio,  tv  and 
the  teachers  and  the  school  systems  to 
make  this  project  tick,”  says  Ed  Mason. 

The  backbone.  Mason  said,  is  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education,  headed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Essex. 

The  Newspaper  in  Education  program 
at  the  Dispatch  has  been  quite  success¬ 
ful,  Mason  says.  The  Dispatch  provides 
manuals  and  handbooks  for  teachers  in 
Kindergarten  through  grades  six,  and 
separate  materials  for  grades  7-12.  The 
Dispatch  runs  30-40  workshops  lasting 
2V2  hours  each  for  teachers  each  year 
showing  them  how  to  use  the  newspaper 
in  teaching.  The  Dispatch  is  sold  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  for  half-price. 

“Because  of  Newspaper  In  Education, 
we  have  sold  165,0(W  total  newspapers 
just  since  this  school  year,”  said  Mason. 
The  Dispatch  averages  about  200,000 
copies  daily. 

Getting  the  students.  Mason  says,  is  a 
“big  adjunct  for  building  circulation. 
When  you  make  newspaper  reading  a 
habit,  it  is  one  likely  to  stick  with  you  in 
later  years.  Our  students  are  proving  it,” 
he  said. 

Hustler  publisher 
found  guilty 

Larry  C.  Flynt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Hustler,  a  national  sex-oriented  men’s 
magazine,  was  found  guilty  in  Cincinnati 
February  8  of  engaging  in  organized 
crime  and  pandering  obscenity.  He  was 
sentenced  to  7  to  25  years  in  prison  and 
fined  $10,000  on  the  organized  crime 
charge  and  six  months  in  jail  and  $1,000 
on  the  obscenity  charge. 

Hustler  magazine  was  found  guilty  on 
both  counts;  it  was  fined  $10,000  for 
engaging  in  organized  crime  and  $1,000 
for  pandering  obscenity.  Three  other 
defendants — Flynt’s  wife  Althea,  his 
brother  Jimmy,  and  vicepresident  Al 
Van  Schaik — were  found  not  guilty. 

The  five-week  trial  was  considered  a 
test  to  impose  community  obscenity 
standards. 
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Psychologist  and  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  is  one  of 
America's  ten  most  admired  women 
according  to  a  new  Gallup  poll. 

The  most  admired  list  was  compiled 
by  Gallup  after  pollsters  questioned 
1,559  adults.  The  respondents  made 
choices  from  a  list  of  86  women 
selected  by  the  Gallup  organization. 
Others  on  the  list  included  Betty  Ford, 
Rose  Kennedy,  Barbara  Walters,  Jac¬ 
queline  Onassis,  and  Shirley  Temple 
Black. 

King  Features  column,  "Ask  Dr. 
Brothers,"  is  syndicated  seven  days  a 
week  in  approximately  150  news¬ 
papers. 

Few  Americans  have  not  seen  or 
heard  Dr.  Brothers;  she  is  a  popular 
television  and  radio  guest  who  fre¬ 
quently  appears  on  "Tonight," 
"Dinah,"  and  other  national  shows.  In 
addition  to  her  King  column,  she  has  a 
monthly  article  in  Good  Housekeeping . 

Dr.  Brothers  is  married  to  Dr.  Milton 
Brothers,  a  New  York  internist  whose 
special  interest  is  diabetes. 


Deaths _ 

William  D.  Lane,  54,  senior  vice- 
president,  Young  &  Rubicam  Inter¬ 
national;  February  5. 

4c  tie  9|( 

C.  Russel  Deyo,  58,  vicepresident  of 
public  relations  for  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  February  5. 

4e  ♦  •  * 

William  R.  Farrell,  69,  retired  direc¬ 
tor  of  Monsanto  Company’s  marketing 
services  department;  February  2. 

♦  *  * 

Warren  D.  Chandler,  68,  secretary  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  for  22  years;  February  2. 

4c  4c  4c 

.Elmer  C.  Roemke,  66,  retired  secre¬ 
tary  treasurer  and  controller  of  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Foellinger  Foundation; 
January  24. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  V.  Ferguson,  79,  retired 
executive  editor,  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
and  then  editor-in-chief  of  the  Montreal 
Star;  January  26. 

California  PR  firm 
opens  office  in  D.C. 

Daniel  T.  Kingsley,  formerly  associate 
administrator  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  has  joined  Deaver  & 
Hannaford  Inc.  public  relations  firm  as 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  firm’s  new  Washington, 
D.C.  office  (2030  “M”  St.,  N.W.  Suite 
403).  The  firm’s  other  office  is  located  in 
Los  Angeles. 


SNOW  PROBLEMS 


Many  newspapers  around  our  area  of 
New  York  State  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  problems  caused  by  the 
snows  .  .  . 

Drivers  having  to  stop  their  cars  in  the 
roads  to  get  out  to  make  tube  deliveries 
were  cussed  out  by  other  drivers  trying 
to  get  around  them. 

If  drivers  didn’t  stop,  the  customer 
cussed  ’em  out  .  .  . 

Situation  in  many  cases;  Damned  if 
you  don’t  and  Damned  if  you  do  .  .  . 

But  .  .  .  spring  is  coming  .  .  . 

Charles  Eckberg 

(Eckberg  is  circulation  manager  of 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal.) 

*  *  ♦ 

“Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  government  without 
newspapers  or  newspapers  without  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  prefer  the  latter.’’ 

— Thomas  Jefferson 


CldssifiGcl  AdYGrtisiny 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

1 

1 

CAREERS 


•'HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  100-J,  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 


CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 


NOW  IN  200  NBWSPAPERS 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam  ^ 

Parents'  favorite  feature  for  children. 
Burlds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  &  details: 

MSC  FEATURES 
750  Third  Aye,  NVC  10017 
212-867-1112 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


ATTRACTIVE,  AMUSING  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Two  repros  a  week.  5V*"x6Va". 
Low,  low  rates. 

STATES  CARTOON  SERVICE 
428  Hawthorne  Lane 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experrenced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


WANT  MORE  LIFE  and  lifestyle  in  your 
feature,  family  living  section?  Sample 
our  articles  free.  Many  papers  use  them. 
Ten-year-old  Features  and  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  P.  0.  Box  11175,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 


HUMOR 


NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  samples.  Jeff  Scharf, 
570  Bethany  Curve,  ^nta  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060. 


NORTH  PARIAH  DIARY;  Cheap.  $25  per 
month.  400  words  weekly.  John  Hurst, 
Box  3098,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614,  for 
samples  and  free  street  map. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly,  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  E.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World- 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  Send  for  6  free  copies, 
prices.  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


LIVING  WITH  AGING.  A  reputable  pub¬ 
lished  clinical  psychologist  answers 
readers'  questions.  Samples.  Jack  Pos¬ 
ner,  220  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payabte  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Awe.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


NOW,  give  your  salesmen  the  ammunition 
they  need  to  succeed.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  IN 
THE  NEWSPAPER  is  not  a  textbook  of 
theoretical  nothingness,  but  an  account  of 
the  blood  and  breath  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

For  the  first  time  under  one  soft  cover,  you 
have  a  no-nonsense  guide  for  training  and 
motivating  a  newspaper's  most  important 
property— its  salesmen. 

It  is  a  book  for  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  to  read,  to  use,  to  live.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  maximum  income  to  the 
salesman  and  maximum  profits  to  the 
newspaper  he  represents. 

Written  by  Glen  Cobb,  a  working,  publish¬ 
ing  pro  with  ten  neat  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  Already  used  by  hundreds  of 
newspapers  in  every  state.  Find  out  what 
they  are  enjoying. 

Order  your  copy  today.  If  not  completely 
satisfied  return  for  a  100%  refund.  $5.(X). 
Available  only  from  BOOK  DIGGIN(3S,  P.O. 
Box  165,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AD  PRO  sees  going  publication  to  build. 
Will  invest  or  consider  top  job.  Sunbelt 
states  only.  Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  COURIER 
INTERNATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  NEWSPAPER 
the  fastest  growing  non-denominational 
Christian  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
has  60  distributorships  available!!!  Re¬ 
gional  editions.  Total  turnkey  operation.  For 
information  write:  Roy  Coffman,  201 
Church  St.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060.  (201) 
754-0745. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

five  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2()045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


_Weeks 


_Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  wtiich  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  editor  (  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yoit.  N.Y.  10022 


CONFERENCES 


AMERICA  EAST!  Newest,  most  dynamic 
Newspaper  Production  Conference  any¬ 
where.  You’re  invited.  Come  to  Hershey, 
Pa.  March  30-April  1.  Exhibit  Hall  SOLD 
OUT!  Seven  workshops!  Hotel  rooms  are 
getting  short.  It’s  action  time.  Write  or  call 
Dick  Dew,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17110.  (717)  234-4067. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Vvinchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
M64  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information! 
We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  how¬ 
ever  if  you  want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put 
your  mind  at  easel 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or 
companies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the 
reply  and  the  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Clas¬ 
sifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that 
would  be  the  same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable 
material.  Also  attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a  box 
holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fellow  who  told  us  "de¬ 
stroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me  if  Box  Holder 
is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail  handled 
by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property 
held  by  a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the 
daily  newspaper  holdings  of  most  groups — but  a  suburban, 
weekly  or  new  acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733-8053 
nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Fla.  33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY,  offset,  in 
Zone  5  with  bu»  job  shop  will  gross  over 
$120,(X)0  in  1977.  No  competition  in  pic¬ 
turesque  town  with  diversified  economy. 
High  net  to  publisher.  Priced  at  $120,000 
including  modern  brick  downtown  build¬ 
ing.  State  cash  available.  Box  170,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREEZING?  Buy  Florida's  fastest  growing 
established  weekly.  Priced  at  gross, 
$51,200.  Net  $24,700.  20%  cash.  Box 
248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Bi-weekly 
group  of  free  newspapers  serving  unique, 
thriving  market  segments.  Compugraphic 
equipment.  $125,000  gross  last  year. 
$100,000  with  half  down.  Box  272,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SAVE  OUR  HEALTH  AND  MARRIAGE. 
Couple  in  60s  can’t  stand  stress.  Offset 
weekly  newspaper.  Zone  2  plus  commer¬ 
cial  print  shop.  A  steal.  $30,000 cash,  firm, 
principals.  (Equipment-supplies  also.)  Box 
260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  MULTI-WEEKLIES  in  major  mar¬ 
ket.  Gross  $%  million.  Price  $1  million. 
10%  down.  Long  payout.  Would  sell  for 
stock  exchange.  BECKERMAN  ASSOC., 
INC.,  14001  Miramar,  Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 
33708.  (813)  391-2324. 


$27,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  profitable,  ex¬ 
panding  Florida  weekly  plus  3  bed  2  bath 
house  plus  separate  office  building  plus 
huge,  screened  pool,  all  on  2V2  acres  prime 
high  land.  Balance  at  7V'2%.  A  steal!  Box 
252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID  WEEKLY  in  daily  market.  $180M 
gross  can  be  doubled.  $50M  down.  Ample 
bank  credit  available.  Modern  web  offset 
plant  included.  Notire-kickers  or  “gotta  sell 
my  house  first"  deals.  Owners  leaving  state 
on  larger  deal.  Send  financial  experience 
and  phone  number  to  Box  157,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL  FINANCED  GROUP  PUBLISHER 
WISHES  TO  BUY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  10,000-20,000  CIRCULATION 
RANGE.  WE  CAN  WORK  OUT  A  DEAL 
THAT  WILL  BE  BEST  FOR  THE  SELLER. 
RESPOND  TO  BOX  190,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  SALE 

Small  Weekly  in  Midwest 
Paid  Circulation  —  2500 
Gross  $100,000 


Highly  profitable  franchise 
for  sale  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  $35,000  to 
$1 00,000  net  to  advertising 
oriented  person  for  port 
time  effort  $1 0,000  down 


South  Texas  weekly  in 
booming  area  —  beautiful 
climate 

16,500  guaranteed 
circulation 

$250,000  Gross 
$25,000  Net  before  tax 
Real  estate  available  sole 
or  lease 

Bi-Weekly-Texos 
2100  Circulation  — 
Complete  Plant. 

$300,000  Gross. 

Coll  Don  Malcolm  for 
information.  214/233-4334 

Doubledoy  Medio 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspaper  Properties 
1  3601  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  417 
W,  Dallas  75240 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Midwest. 
Grossing  $175,000.  Vast  potential  in  fast¬ 
growing,  high  income  market.  Publisher 
wants  to  do  other  things.  Box  D-1,  NNA, 
401  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  12.  1977 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade  ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


OISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 


HENDRIX  SYSTEMS  REPAIRED— Fast 
turnaround— reasonable  prices— spare 
parts  available — custom  modifications— 
special  interfaces — all  work  guaranteed. 
Call  or  write  Computer  Services  Co.,  Rt.  5, 
Maryville,  Tenn.  37801,  (615)  982-5788.  j 

_ MAILROOM _ 

SHERIDAN  48P,  24P  and  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serters.  Excellent  condition.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  and  Cutler 
Hammer  Mark  III.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
2153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER  and  Sta-Hi 
251  counter  stacker  and  conveyor.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  2276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HANS  MULLER  inserting  machine,  has 
less  than  300  hours.  Main  head  plus  3  ad¬ 
ditional  stations.  Will  sell  for  $17,000. 
Spare  parts  kit.  Florence  Morning  News, 
phone  (803)  669-1771,  Tom  McGee,  Circu¬ 
lation  Director. 


ECRM  1800  AUTOREADER 

IGK  memory,  Tektronix  scope 
VERSATEC  PRINTER 
Model  1250— BSC  500  LPM, 

Bisync  communications  adaptor 
and  modems. 

Contact; 

Mr.  Jennings  at  (301)  840-1616. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


3-YEAR-OLD  COMPUWRITER  JR.,  Com¬ 
pugraphic  7200  Headliner.  Call  (912) 
482-3367;  PMs  242-7343. 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $3100.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MAG  SET  used  for 
several  jobs.  Like  new.  Will  sell  for  half 
price.  (609)  234-8275. 


HENDRIX  5200B  VDT  stand-alone  termi¬ 
nal  with  Decitek  reader.  New  September 
'72  and  well  maintained.  Perfect  to  edit 
TTS  tape,  or  for  back-up  to  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Could  be  used  for  first  step  into  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  for  newspaper  with  tape  per¬ 
forators.  First  $7500  takes  it.  Contact 
Marc  W.  Anthony,  Publisher,  Scotts  Bluff 
Star-Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.  (308)  632- 
0670. 


COMPUTAPE  II — No  cash  required,  lease 
take  over.  Excellent  condition.  Extra  fonts 
included.  Horizon  Type,  (212)  683-4141. 


FOR  SALE  by  Atlanta  Newspapers,  2 
Linofilm  photo  units,  col.  28,  serial  Nos. 
411  and  467,  with  various  grids.  (Contact  Al 
I  Yuzzi,  (404)  572-5584. 

20  UNITS  PWJ  Justowriters-recordersand 
reproducers;  2  190  HU  phototypesetters; 
3  Justotext  70s;  1  Goodkin  24-inch  cam¬ 
era.  Would  like  to  sell  as  package — as  is, 
where  is.  Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  PACESETTER  DISCS  SALE,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15-March  15  only.  Mark  I  and  Mark 
II,  regularly  $350  each;  Mark  I  $300,  Mark 
II  $250.  StanCom,  (603)  893-4361. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PLATE  PROCESSING 

FOR  SALE— NAPP  Platemaking  equip¬ 
ment.  2  printer  units,  3  process  oven 
units,  3  washout  units.  USA  manufac¬ 
tured,  3  years  old.  Contact  Ed  Roe  or  Ted 
Diel,  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans.  (913)  357-4421. 

_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit,  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.  401  N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312)  738-1200;  Telex 
25-4388. 

GOSS  METRO— 4/5  units,  late  model, 
available  with  flying  paster.  Box  2204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  New 
Gregg  imprinter,  Gilmount  V*  and  >4  folder. 
Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 

115  NEWSPAPER  BOXES— Good  condi-  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  2  unit  web  offset 
tion,  some  never  used.  $50  each.  Sun-  press  with  folder,  etc.  1967.  Call  Mr. 
coast  Color  Press.  (813)  921-5763.  Koravos,  (617)  475-3210. 


NEWS  RACKS 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Community  1  unit,  folder 
(3oss  (Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  22^t" 

Goss  Universal  6  units 
Cottrell  V-15  units,  and  presses 
Fairchild  Newsking  units 
Fairchild  Newsking  2  unit  press 
Color  King  2;1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45y2" 
cutoff 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


OLDER  MODEL  4-unit  web  offset  press,  4 
roll  stands  and  folder,  good  condition,  per¬ 
fect  for  small  weekly.  $18,500.  (615) 
877-1054. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING,  good  condition.  See 
in  operation.  $39,500  cash.  Easily  loaded. 
(913)  233-6777. 


1  SLIGHTLY  USED  17V2"x22yz"  gravity 
fed,  Baumfolder  quarter  folder.  Like  new 
condition;  had  only  one-half  million  tab¬ 
loids  run  through  it.  $995.  Winchester 
Evening  Star,  2  N.  Kent  St.,  Winchester, 
Va.  22ail. 


COTTRELL  JF-1  FOLDER 
1%8  model,  good  condition. 
Call  Don  Hedges,  (713)  452-4761. 


4  Unit  Goss  Metro  with  2  to  1  double  deliv¬ 
ery,  2  color  decks  and  upper  formers 

5  Unit  Goss  Suburban — refurbished 
4  Unit  Cottrell  V15A 

3  Unit  Thatcher  Pacer,  with  Vk  folder  and 
Imprinter 

4  Unit  RZOl,  with  folder  and  sheeter 
(iregg  Folder  with  22% "  cutoff 
Cottrell  Upper  former 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
3  or  4  Unit  Goss  Community 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


INLAND  CONTINUES 
TO  GROWI 

WE  NEED  MORE  SPACE 
IN  OUR  FACTORY 
THREE  BARGAINS  IN  2-UNIT 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

(1)  2-Unit  News  King  Web  Offset  Press 
Consisting  of; 

V2  and  %  page  folder 
2  floor  mounted  4-page  printing  units, 
2  in-line  floor  mounted  single  roll 
stands 

15  HP  Hurletron  press  drive 
Paper  lifter  bar 
Plate  bender 

(2)  2-Unit  News  King  Web  Offset  Press 
Consisting  of: 

V2  and  V4  page  folder 
2  floor  mounted  4-page  printing  units 
2  stacked  single  roll  stands 
15  HP  Hurletron  press  drive 
Paper  lifter  bar 
Plate  bender 

(3)  2-Unit  Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset  Press 
Consisting  of: 

V2  and  V4  page  folder 
2  floor  mounted  4-page  printing  units 
2  in-line  floor  mounted  single  roll 
stands 

15  HP  press  drive 
Paper  lifter  bar 
Plate  Bender 

All  of  the  above  offered  reconditioned, 
FOB  Kansas  City 
or 

Reconditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 
Inspection  trips  invited. 

Call,  write  or  wire; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS.  Available  now. 
Double  width,  semi-cylindrical,  23  9/16 
inch  cutoff.  Runs  at  25,000  an  hour, 
straight.  This  is  a  one  of  a  kind  press.  It  is 
in  excellent  condition.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  pages  and 
want  to  get  into  offset  cheaply,  this  is  your 
press.  Ffione;  (312)  586-8800,  ext.  391. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
239/16CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  folders.  In¬ 
cludes  saddles  for  direct  printing.  Com¬ 
plete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  BUY.  3-year-old  Harris  4  unit 
V-i5  with  V-25  heavy  duty  Vi  and  Vi  folder. 
50hp  drive.  Complete  overhaul  October 
76.  Contact  W.  Grote,  (216)  725-4161. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer  Mark 
III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P  or  48Por 
Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  inserter 
and  Mueller  231  stacker 
Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTOR/DRIVE  UNIT  capable  of  adapting 
to  Goss  Universal  Press.  Horsepower:  50; 
Voltage:  208-220/440;  Amperes:  122/61; 
Phase:  3;  Speed:  1775rpm.  Contact 
Wayne  Gransden,  (609)  845-3300. 


12-16  PAGE  COMMUNITY,  V-15A  or 
Newsking  press.  Phone  (512)  392-3014, 
afternoons  or  evenings. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ART  WORK 


tX)ES  YOUR  PUBLICATION  need  occasion¬ 
al  editorial  cartoons  and  art  spots?  Can't 
afford  a  fufl-time  artist?  I'll  provide  24 
hour  service  (by  mail)  on  art  to  your 
specifications.  Experienced,  inexpensive, 
convenient.  Try  one  FREE!  For  details, 
samples  and  prices,  write:  Bruce  Keith, 
22216  Cupertino  Rd.,  Cupertino,  Calif. 
95014. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


$50  A  WEEK  gets  you  a  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT.  Coverage  of  YOUR 
local  stories  and  people  in  D.C.  (703) 
549-4167  (best  before  9:30AM  or  atter 
6:30PM  EST).  Box  31,  College  Park,  Md. 
20740.  Save  this  ad. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRINTING  SERVICES 


EXCELLENT,  HONEST  letterpress  printing 
service  available  at  country  prices  for  tab 
or  broadsheet  newspapers.  Mailing 
facilities.  Standard  Printing  Co.,  Celina, 
Ohio  45822.  Ph:  (419)  586-2371. 


RESEARCH  STUDIES 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Newspaper  audience  research  is  helping 
many  publishers  in  non-metro  markets 

•  Increase  circulation 

■  Determine  editorial  strengths 

•  Give  advertisers  wanted  market  data 

•  Aid  advertisers  in  media  selection 

■  Improve  newspaper's  market  position 
Do  you  know  the  cost  is  affordable?  For 
information  without  obligation  contact 

BARBOUR  &  MONROE 

Media  Research/Market  Analysis 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 
239  Pasadena  PI.  (305)  423-0509 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  editing  and  re¬ 
porting  courses.  News  experience,  back¬ 
ground  in  layout  and  design,  familiarity 
with  new  technology,  research  interest  in 
professional  journalism  desirable.  PhD 
preferred;  MA  with  significant  news  ex¬ 
perience  considered.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Applications 
considered  beginning  March  15.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Prof.  Karin  Ohrn,  Chairperson, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52242. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  to 
teach  in  a  news-editorial  sequence  with 
primary  emphasis  in  editing,  writing  and 
graphics.  Media  and  teaching  experience 
preferred.  Doctorate  preferred.  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  work  with  Masters  and  PhD  students. 
Position  begins  August  16,  1977.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  March  15,  l977.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Robert  Trager,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Appointments  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism. 
Teaching  assignment  will  be  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  broadcasting,  with  professional 
experience  in  public  relations  and  broad¬ 
casting  required.  PhD  preferred;  Masters 
degree  and  exceptional  experience  con¬ 
sidered.  Proven  teaching  ability  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  interest  and  competence  in 
research  or  creative  activity  required.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $14,000-$16,0(X).  (Colorado  State 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  complies  with  Title  IX  re¬ 
quirements.  Complaints  should  be  filed 
with  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building.  Apply  by  March 
15,  1977  to:  Dr.  Dan  Lattimore,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
80523. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM,  Assistant  Professor 
or  Instructor  beginning  Fall  1977.  Teach 
beginning  and  advanced  courses.  MA  or 
equivalent  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired  and  evidence  of  successful  teach¬ 
ing  in  all  photographic  phases.  PhD  and 
professional  experience  preferred.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  March  18.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Qualified  men  and  women  of  all  races  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Write:  Susanne 
Shaw,  School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans.  6W45. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  professor  to 
teach  reporting  and  editing.  Should  have 
5-10  years  solid  newspaper  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  considerable  time  on  copydesk; 
experience  with  VDT  editing  desirable.  MA 
required,  PhD  preferred.  Tenure  track  pos¬ 
ition,  salary  to  $15,000  for  9  months,  start¬ 
ing  Fall  1977.  Send  resume  to:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803.  LSU  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  University. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
beginning  Fall  Semester  1977.  PhD  or 
equivalent  preferred;  media  experience 
(print,  broadcast,  or  advertising)  required. 
Academic  specialization  in  mass  media 
and  society  desirable.  Salary  competitive. 
Apply  by  March  15  to  Prof.  Robert  Rhode, 
Chairman,  Personnel  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.  80309.  The  University  of 
Colorado  is  an  Equal  Opportunity- 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  editorial-news 
sequence.  PhD  with  professional  and 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Salary 
competitive.  Position  open  beginning  Fall 
Quarter  1977.  Application  deadline  March 
7.  Send  resume  including  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
references  in  professional/educational 
field  tO:  Jack  Simms,  Head,  Journalism 
Department,  8090  Haley  Center,  Auburn 
Universi^,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830.  Auburn 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


FULL-TIME.  PERMANENT  faculty  posi¬ 
tion,  Fall  Term  1977.  PhD  or  near.  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  public  relations  and  advertising 
or  journalism  or  general  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Contact  F.  G.  Kalupa,  (Communica¬ 
tions  Department,  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92634.  Affirmative 
Action,  Equal  Opportunity,  Title  IX 
Employer. 


VISITING  ASSISTANT  or  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  of  Journalism.  This  is  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  next  academic  year,  August 
20,  1977,  to  May  19,  1978,  teaching  writ¬ 
ing  courses,  mass  communication  and — 
perhaps— law  of  press.  Bachelors  and 
some  experience  with  print  media  re¬ 
quired,  Masters  or  PhD  preferred.  Salary 
dependent  on  experience,  $12,000 
minimum.  Application  deadline  April  1, 
1977.  Send  letters,  resumes  and  names  it 
is  permissible  to  contact  to:  Don  H. 
Coombs,  Director,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 
8^43.  The  University  of  Idaho  is  an  Equal 
Employment/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


TWO  FACULTY  POSITIONS.  Penn  State. 
Fall  1977 — one  possible,  one  firm.  Position 
one:  junior  level,  PhD  required.  Teach  re¬ 
porting.  Mass  Media  and  Public  Opinion, 
Mass  Media  and  Culture.  Position  two: 
junior  level,  PhD  required.  Teach  Report¬ 
ing,  Magazine  Journalism,  Mass  Media  and 
Society.  Send  credentials  by  March  15  to 
School  of  Journalism,  215  Carnegie  Build¬ 
ing,  University  Park,  Pa.  16^2.  Box  B.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS  director/ 
assistant  professor  in  journalism,  a  new 
position.  Will  advise  publications  and 
teach  news  courses.  Qualifications:  Mas¬ 
ters  degree,  professional  news  experience. 
Competitive  salary.  Applications  deadline: 
March  15.  Send  letter,  resume  to  Elden 
Rawlings,  Chairman,  Journalism,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
76129.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Executive  position  to  head  staff  of  5. 
Supervise  all  accounting  functions,  com¬ 
puterize  business  operations  on  PDP/8  and 
DEC  systems.  Prepare  profit  plan,  advise 
on  cost/income,'  statistical  and  cost 
analyses;  responsible  for  credit  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  177,  Editor&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTED — Person  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  weekly  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  Management  position  open  in  the 
heart  of  Tennessee.  Send  resume  to  Osia 
Williams,  The  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  848, 
Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  to  meet 
the  challenges  in  growing  Zone  3  area.  We 
seek  an  energetic  goal-oriented  profes¬ 
sional  capable  of  filling  the  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  function  for  a  35,000  combination 
daily  in  a  vibrant  growth  market.  Position 
offers  opportunity  for  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Send  resume  describ¬ 
ing  yourself,  education,  experience  and 
compensation  requirements  to  Box  288, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing  weekly 
with  own  offset  press  in  New  England  re¬ 
sort  area.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SERVICES 


SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 
(NEWSPAPER) 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  located  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  Service  Department  Manager  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  of  servicing  ad  copy,  pro¬ 
cessing  hard  copy  insertion  order,  tear- 
sheets  and  advertising  proofs.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Salary:  $20,397  an¬ 
nually.  Liberal  vacation  plus  medical  and 
retirement  benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McC^atchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q 

Sacramento,  (^lif.  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 


SALES/PRESENTATION  WRITER 

Can  you  put  words  to  work  for  you?  Can  you 
plan  and  execute  solid  advertising  sales 
presentations?  Then  here's  an  opportunity 
to  join  one  of  the  nation's  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  combinations  in  one  of 
its  fastest  growing  markets. 

Ideal  candidate  for  this  new  position  has  a 
good  generalist  background,  a  knowledge 
of  newspapers,  a  flair  for  writing  and  for 
conceiving  graphics,  a  sense  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  the  ability  to  translate  research 
into  meaningful  audio/visual  sales  presen¬ 
tations  that  communicate  the  vitality  of 
our  superior  product  to  our  advertisers. 
We  offer  a  salary  in  the  midteens,  good 
company  benefits  and  great  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  new  building.  If  you  think  you 
can  step  in  and  keep  step  with  the 
dynamics  of  our  marketing  mix,  send  re¬ 
sume,  copy  sample  and  salary  history  and 
requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 

Tampa  Tribune-Times 
P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601 


ART  PRODUCTION 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Experienced  department  store  ad  manager 
or  with  ad  agency  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Repro  camera  and  art  background. 
Some  sales  desirable.  Extensive  travel 
Midwest  eastward.  Residence  (Area  4,  5,  6 
preferred)  near  major  air  service  facility  or 
willing  to  relocate.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  with  licensors  of  Fluoro¬ 
graphic  process  used  for  newspaper  ad  re¬ 
production.  Please  submit  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Fluorographic  Services 
Inc.,  622  Olive  St.,  Santa  ^rbara,  Calif. 
93101. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  3rd  class  publica¬ 
tion  located  in  a  growing  community  near 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Strong  in  promotion,  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  156,  Editor&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

needed  to  meet  the  challengess  in  growing 
Zone  4  area.  We  need  an  energetic,  goal- 
oriented  person  who  can  conceive,  plan, 
organize,  implement  and  manage  effective 
promotion,  sales,  service  and  collection 
programs.  Individual  must  be  very  strong 
in  human  relations  and  be  able  to  provide 
quality  leadership  to  circulation  staff  in 
medium  size  daily.  Position  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment,  achievement-oriented  pay  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  If  you  want  to 
learn  more  about  this  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity,  send  resume  describ¬ 
ing  yourself,  education  and  experience  to 
Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Major  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone 
5  has  opportunity  for  a  goal-oriented  man¬ 
ager.  Should  be  an  enthusiastic  leader 
capable  of  motivating  and  managing  a 
large  division  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Union  and  marketing  experience 
desirable. 

We  will  provide  the  right  individual  with 
attractive  compensation  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits. 

Send  complete  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  POSITION  in  Philadelphia  area. 
Successful  weekly  chain,  heavy  in  volun¬ 
tary  pay/carrier  networks,  has  immediate 
circulation  director  opening.  We  require 
individual  with  intellect  and  skill  to  fully 
direct  total  circulation  operation.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  voluntary  pay  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  background.  Attrac¬ 
tive  bonus.  Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

needed  for  fast-growing  30,000  circulation 
newspaper.  No.  1  or  No.  2  circulation  per¬ 
son  with  strong  credentials  will  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Must  be  experienced  in  twice- 
weekly  and  daily  operation.  Position  open 
in  Zone  6.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  the  growth 
potential  of  our  6  Zone  5  weeklies  offers  a 
true  challenge  to  the  ambitious  individual. 
Besides  the  excellent  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram,  thisinteresting  position  involves  an 
endless  variety  of  options  in  the  areas  of 
creative  problem  solving  and  planning 
successful  carrier  campaigns.  If  you  are  a 
success  oriented  person,  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  who  would  like  to  move  up, 
apply  your  experience  to  our  expanding 
suburban  market.  Send  your  resume  to 
Box  261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


PROFESSIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  building 
firm  for  Northwest  trade  publication.  Call 
Don  at  (206)  622-7053  or  write  Box  9271, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  salesperson 
(Zf-  years).  Building  classified  section. 
Growing,  100,000  circulation.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive.  Excellent  fringes,  including  profit 
sharing.  Sun  belt.  Send  resume,  including 
earnings,  references.  Personnel.  Al¬ 
buquerque  News,  Box  25526,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  87125. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  Ad  Manager 
position  open  now  on  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  leading  7^ay  newspapers.  Proven 
track  record  needed  to  join  aggressive 
sales  team.  Job  is  challenging,  demanding 
and  rewarding.  Top  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Advertising  Director,  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press,  P.  0.  Box  10,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  05401. 


ARE  YOU  the  No.  2  person  in  Classified 
with  a  road  block  keeping  you  from  getting 
ahead?  This  may  be  the  opportunity  you've 
been  looking  for.  Our  50,000  daily  in  a 
competitive  Zone  2  market  offers  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager's  position  for 
someone  who  has  classified  experience, 
is  sales/promotional  minded,  and  who 
wants  to  get  as  far  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business  as  his/her  talents  will 
allow.  Send  resume  and  salary  require- 
to  Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANT 

We  need  an  experienced  classified  adver¬ 
tising  consultant  who  can  work  with  us  for 
from  2  to  4  months  to  improve  our  market¬ 
ing  program.  Call  Jim  Reid,  at  (312)  42^ 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


JOIN  FORCES  with  Illinois'  fastest  growing 
weekly  newspaper.  5000  paid  circulation 
in  just  6  months.  We  want  a  self-starting 
ad  manager  who  wants  a  good  place  to 
grow.  $2(30  million  market  in  rural  setting. 
Area  5.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  national  representative 
seeking  experienced  newspaper  salesper¬ 
son.  Anxious  move  to  West  Coast.  Send 
resume  for  contact  to  Box  117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  an  advertising  sales 
manager  who  knows  less-than-daily  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers;  one  with  ability  to  sell, 
make  continuing  customers,  leave  clean 
tracks  and  direct  others  in  the  same  way. 
50,000  circulation  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tions.  Pleasant,  near-mountain  living  in 
Zone  8;  great  recreation.  Responses  kept 
confidential.  Box  137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer,  an 
8000  PM  daily,  is  seeking  an  advertising 
manager  who  must  be  able  to  successfully 
direct  staff  in  this  competitive  market.  The 
ideal  person  should  possess  strong  sales 
skills,  leadership  ability  and  previous  ad¬ 
vertising  management  experience. 
Starting  sala^  commensurate  with  your 
background,  (jood  income  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Scnaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  retail  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  Potential  unlimited  for  ri^ht 
person.  This  is  an  exciting,  fast-growing 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Reply  to  Bud  Nagel,  The  Desert  Sun,  615 
S.  Palm  Canyon  Dr.,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
92262.  (714)  325-8666. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  new  national 
horse  magazine.  Applicant  must  have 
proven  success  in  publications,  must  be 
strong  in  sales  and  staff  organization. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Equus,  431  N.  Frederick  Ave., 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  20760. 


EXPERIENCED  SALES  LEADER  sought  for 
15M  Midsouth  daily.  Personality  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  motivate,  and  chain  ex¬ 
perience  are  “musts.”  Quality  family  living 
in  area  with  top  educational  facilities  and 
plenty  of  outdoor  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  A  challenging  position  for  top  person 
in  a  rapid  gro^h  area.  Box  258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  AG  JOURNAL  is  not 
seeking  regional  rep.  We  found  an  excellent 
one  through  our  classified  ad  in  E&P!  Box 
300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  interest  and  experience  in 
advrtising  sales?  Am  starting  a  sports- 
oriented  paper.  Need  goal-oriented  per¬ 
sons  for  sales  management.  Zone  5.  Mar¬ 
ket  area  is  growing.  Selection  of  personnel 
is  open.  Investor  encouraged.  Box  295, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box,  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

A  top  flight  person  to  direct  reporting 
staff.  Responsible  for  inside  page  layout 
and  deployment  of  12-member  staff.  Must 
be  able  to  train  and  teach  news  coverage 
and  editing.  Zone  6.  Box  171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR  for  23,000 
circulation  Galesburg  Register-Mail  in 
west-central  Illinois.  Vve  seek  dynamic  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  produce  attractive  lay¬ 
outs,  write  crisp  heads,  motivate  corre¬ 
spondents  and  work  with  other  editors  in 
development  of  story  and  photo  ideas. 
Must  have  good  editing  and  organizational 
skills.  We  want  someone  who  craves  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Contact  Bill  Hetland,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Galesburg  Register-Mail,  140 
S.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  III.  61401.  Phone 
(309)  343-7181. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  6-day  AM  paper 
in  western  Pennsylvania's  fastest  growing 
group.  Good  chance  for  reporter- 
photographer,  editor  with  a  year  or  two 

Crofessional  experience  to  move  up.  Phone 
ou  Alexander,  Pioneer  Newspapers,  (412) 
627-6166  days  or  (412)  627-6228  eve¬ 
nings,  or  send  resume  to  440  Main  St., 
Monongahela,  Pa.  15063. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  currently  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  layout  ability.  Zone 
5  daily-Sunday.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  minimum  3  years  experience, 
familiar  with  municipal  beat  coverage. 
Send  resume,  reference  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  shirtsleeves  worker,  to  direct 
managing  editor  and  staff  of  Carolina  dai¬ 
ly.  Traditional  conservative  with  GOP  bent. 
Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  COPY  EDITOR  with  strong 
desire  to  excel  on  South  Carolina  daily 
(50,000).  Opportunity  to  learn  all  phases 
of  desk  work.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIFESTYLE  LAYOUT 
AND  COPY  EDITOR 

Exciting  lifestyle  section  is  looking  for  an 
outstanding  desk  person  who  knows  how 
to  design  pages,  utilize  pictures,  write 
snappy  heads  and  edit  stories.  VDT  ei^ri- 
ence  preferred  but  not  essential.  Send 
samples  of  work  and  resume  to  Box  212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  experienced  in  directing 
staff  in  editing,  photos  and  layout.  35,000 
afternoon  daify.  Zone  1.  Salary  minimum 
$15,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD-HITTING,  fast-moving  all  local  tri¬ 
weekly  needs  2  reporters  for  expansion  of 
newsroom.  Must  be  familiar  with  a  camera. 
Phone  (615)  528-5405,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 


COPYREADER 

We  have  immediate  need  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  copyreader.  Editing  and  head  writ¬ 
ing  now,  but  talented  and  aggressive  per¬ 
son  may  grow  into  layout,  other  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Good  salary  and  benefits  on  qual¬ 
ity  medium  sized  AM  in  Zone  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  today  to  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Hurry! 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR— Well-known  Chicago 
business  publisher  seeks  experienced 
financial  writer/editor  to  supervise  finan¬ 
cial-investment  newsletter.  Send  full  facts 
on  background  plus  samples  of  writing.  A 
splendid  opportunity  for  right  individual. 
Eiox  202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO-BASED  magazine 
publishing  commentary  on  current  politi¬ 
cal  events  for  nationwide  liberal  audience 
seeks  journalist  with  experience  and 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  politics  and 
ideologies  to  write  and  edit  articles.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  work.  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  for  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  5500  circulation  semi-weekly  in 
sunny  Southwest.  We  need  first-rate 
newsperson  with  solid  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  understand  ALL  facets  of 
business  to  supervise  10-person  staff.  In¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs  and  profit- 
oriented.  Spanish  helpful.  Healthful  com¬ 
munity,  pleasant  climate,  45  minutes  from 
attractive  city.  Salary  plus  incentive 
bonus.  Complete  employment  and  earn¬ 
ings  history,  along  with  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  minimum  3  years  experience, 
familiar  with  municipal  beat  coverage. 
Send  resume,  reference  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  new  national 
horse  magazine.  Applicants  must  have 
solid  publications  experience  in  all  aspects 
of  editorial  work  and  production.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  horses  is  imperative.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Equus, 
431  N.  Frederick  Ave.,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
20760. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR:  35,000  AM  wants  dynamic 
person  consistent  with  snappy  layouts, 
crisp  editing,  headlines,  sense  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  discipline.  Direct  4-person 
desk,  coordinate  wire/local  news  selection, 
display  photo  use.  Bad  hours,  demanding 
managing  editor,  aggressive  newspaper. 
Send  resume,  pay  expected,  references  to 
Charles  M.  Anderson,  Managing  Editor, 
Star-News  Newspapers,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 


MIDWEST  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  newspaper 
needs  versatile  reporter-copy  editor.  Box 
255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  fast  growing  17,000 
daily  in  university  community.  Experience 
and  quality  necessary.  Write  Editor,  The 
Eagle,  Box  1073,  Bryan,  Texas  77801. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  by  24,000 
weekly.  Must  have  experience  in  govern¬ 
ment,  features,  layout.  Send  resume  and 
salary  range:  Suburban  News,  4461 
Richfield  Rd.,  Flint,  Mich.  485(36. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Unusual  opportunity  awaits  an  editor  qual¬ 
ified  to  take  charge  of  an  excellent  on- 

foing  Sunday  product  in  a  medium  size 
one  2  market.  Editor  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  facets  of  Sunday  newspaper 
operation  and  able  to  deal  with  people  and 
maintain  established  editorial  quality  and 
integrity.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  242, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  take  charge  of  new  Sunday  Ac¬ 
cent  type  section.  Must  be  an  idea  person 
with  good  layout  and  copy  editing  ability. 
Must  develop  stable  of  freelance  con¬ 
tributors  and  provide  ideas  for  staff  mate¬ 
rial.  Coastal  city  Zone  4  AM.  Box  265, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY! 
Tazewell  Publishing  Company  is  looking  for 
a  take-charge  editor  to  be  responsible  for 
the  total  news  and  editorial  content  of 
TPc's  6  award-winning  weekly  and  twice- 
weekly  suburban  newspapers  in  Peoria 
(III.)  metropolitan  market. 

We  have  great  employees,  a  full  range 
fringe  benefit  program  and  will  offer  a  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability. 

Please  send  complete  resume  to  Tom  D. 
Jones,  Publisher,  Tazewell  Publishing  Co., 
100  Detroit  Ave.,  Morton,  III.  61550. 


WRITER/EDITOR  knowledgeable  about  the 
book  publishing  business.  A  new  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  established  company  seeks  a 
prolific,  experienced  reporter  with  sub¬ 
stantial  contacts  in  the  book  publishing 
business.  Potential  equity  opportunity. 
Possible  to  start  on  a  freelance  basis,  mov¬ 
ing  to  full  time  in  3  to  6  months.  Headquar¬ 
ters'  location:  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 
Write:  Box  246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  95(30  cir¬ 
culation  $ix-day  prize-winning  newspaper 
part  of  outstanding  small  group.  The  Can¬ 
ton  Daily  Ledger  is  a  community-conscious 
aper  that  recently  won  the  Inland  Daily 
ress  Association's  Community  Service 
Award.  We  want  an  experienced  editor  with 
a  flair  for  photo-conscious  layouts  and 
tight  copy-editing  skills.  (3utstanding  staff 
of  seven  includes  five  journalism  school 
graduates  with  plenty  of  experience.  This 
IS  a  terrific  opportunity  for  someone  who 
wants  to  join  a  highly  professional  organi¬ 
zation  that  prides  itself  on  its  news  pro¬ 
duct.  Fringe  benefits  include  complete  in¬ 
surance  program,  employee  savings  and 
profit  sharing  and  a  prescription  card  plan. 
Write  Tom  Wood,  General  Manager,  Can¬ 
ton  Daily  Ledger,  Canton,  Illinois  61520 
with  full  resume  and  references. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Competitive  35.000-1-  PM  in  metro  market 
seeks  news  editor  to  plan  and  coordinate 
daily  and  weekend  coverage,  process  copy, 
oversee  news/sports  page  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  assist  in  editorial  writing. 
Salary  in  $19,000  range.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Good,  sound  copy  editor  with  2  to  5  years 
experience  on  small  or  large  daily.  Must 
have  Journalism  [3egree  and  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  into  copy  chief.  Computer  terminal 
experience  desirable.  State  minimum 
starting  salary.  Send  resume,  references 
to  Bert  Wise,  San  Antonio  News,  P.  0.  Box 
2171,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78297. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
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HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  “Freelancer's  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE,  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-l,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


PRESSROOM 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  needs  2  working 
pressroom  foremen.  Urbanite  and  Cottrell 
V-15  experience.  Open  shop  operations. 
Both  locations  ideal  for  family  living.  Zones 
2  and  5.  Box  1 12,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  DEPARTMENT  SUPER¬ 
VISOR:  Person  with  developed  supervisory 
skills,  good  idea  reservoir,  strong  on 
grammar  for  progressive  40,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion,  cold  type  South  Florida  daily.  If  you 
want  challenge  and  are  more  interested  in 
year-round  sunshine  than  high,  high  pay 
contact  Managing  Editor,  Box  1968,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Fla.  33022  or  call  (305)  922-1511. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Shift  Supervisor  for 
2d  shift.  Experience  in  newspaper  photo¬ 
composition  necessary.  Supervisory  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  to  handle  job  related 
paperwork  a  must.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  resume  to: 

Litho  "Wpe  Midwest  Press 
1671(5  Chicago  Avenue 
Lansing,  III.  60438 


EXECUTIVE  FOREMAN  for  30,000  daily. 
Area  2.  Experienced  in  cold  type,  VDT  op¬ 
erations,  methods  and  systems.  Labor  re¬ 
lations.  Complete  details  to  Box  266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO 
We're  a  total  marketing  communications 
company  that  has  just  passed  the  $50  mil¬ 
lion  mark.  We're  searching  for  a  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Pro.  The  position  requires:  Creative 
skills  in  publicity  generation,  sound  edito¬ 
rial  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  all  types 
of  communications  media. 

A  minimum  of  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Write  in  confidence,  send¬ 
ing  detailed  resume  and  salary  history: 

Gary  E.  Aubry 
Keller-Crescent  Co. 

P.O.  Box  3 

Evansville,  Ind.  47701 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


MEDICAL  SCIENCES  WRITER  position  in 
health  sciences  center  public  relations  of¬ 
fice.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Vince  Sweeney,  Office  of  Information, 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Caller  Service 
#10008,Toledo,  Ohio  43699. 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  SALESMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  successful  salesman 
who  is  currently  calling  on  national  and 
regional  retail  mass  merchandisers  and 
understands  their  print  advertising  re¬ 
quirements.  We  are  a  well  known  firm  that 
prints  newspaper  advertising  inserts  and 
mailers  on  newsprint. 

You  must  be  able  to  sell  at  the  executive 
level  to  national  and  regional  retail  firms. 
You  will  be  the  key  salesman.  You  will  de¬ 
velop  new  business  and  be  assigned  exist¬ 
ing  accounts.  You  will  be  aided  by  the  Vice 
President  of  Marketing  and  an  aggressive 
advertising  program.  You  will  have  strong 
support  advantages  that  cause  customers 
to  stay  with  us.  making  your  life  easier 
once  the  sale  is  made. 

Excellent  compensation  plan  and  fringe 
benefits,  plus  car  and  expenses.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Jim  Pentecost 
Printco,  Inc. 

109  N.  Lafayette 
Greenville,  Michigan  48838 

To  Answer  Box  Number  Ads  In 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER; 

Address  your  reply  to  tne  box  numbej 
in  the  ad.  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(3022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Experienced  department  store  ad  manager 
or  with  ad  agency  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Repro  camera  and  art  background. 
Some  sales  desirable.  Extensive  travel 
Midwest  eastward.  Residence  (Area  4,  5,  6 
preferred)  near  major  air  sen/ice  facility  or 
willing  to  relocate.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  with  licensors  of  Fluorograph¬ 
ic  process  used  for  newspaper  ad  repro¬ 
duction.  Please  submit  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Fluorographic  Services  Inc.,  622 
Olive  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101. 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


WANT  TO  WORK  FOR  A  WINNER? 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  FOR  WEST  COAST 

Ferag,  Inc.,  leading  manufacturer  of  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment  is  seeking  a  top-notch  individual  to  build  up 
the  western  territory  for  newspaper  mailroom  product 
sales.  Looking  fora  highly  motivated  individual,  preferrably 
experienced  in  sales  of  equipment  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  We  offer  excellent  salary  and  top  social  benefit 
package. 

Please  send  resume  to; 

Ferag,  Inc.,  190  Rittenhouse  Circle, 

Bristol,  Pennsylvania  19007 


Positions  Wanted  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN.  Reporting,  editing, 
makeup— the  gamut.  BS,  MA.  teaching 
experience,  including  journalism  col¬ 
legiate  level.  Wish  to  give  up  $19,(3(K)-a- 
year  major-daily  post  to  work  with  and 
teach  young  people.  Salary  secondary  to 
university  or  college  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere.  Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTORNEY  dislike  private  practice.  Wish 
to  return  to  newspaper.  Results-oriented. 
7  years  experience  department  head  rev¬ 
enue  producing  department  300,000 
metro  daily.  Labor  negotiating  experience. 
Age  41.  Minimum  salary  requirement 
$35K.  CONFIDENTIAL  HANDLING  AS¬ 
SURED.  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  EXPERIENCED  and  SEASONED 
general  manager,  ad  manager,  newsman, 
editor,  photographer;  10  years  in  news¬ 
paper.  Searching  for  permanent  career 
opportunity  in  any  one  or  all  capacities.  I 
want  to  be  involved  in  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Anxious  for  hard  work.  Will  relocate. 
C.  David  Litzenburg,  83  Oak  Manor  Dr., 
Waldorf,  Md.  20601.  Inquiries  answered 
promptly. 


PUBLISHER/CIRCULATION/EDITOR 
We're  a  professional  husband  and  wife 
team  with  15  years  of  experience  in  all 
phases  of  publishing,  editing,  advertising 
sales,  promotion,  production.  Solid  circu¬ 
lation  experience  in  both  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  monthly  magazine.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Are  confident  of  our  ability  to 
make  solid  contributions  and  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  join  a  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  We'll  consider  buying  in  with  limited 
capital.  Box  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  OR  PRODUCTION  Manage¬ 
ment.  34-year-old  professional  with  12 
years  proven  record  in  improving  effi¬ 
ciency  and  profits  thru  systems  design.  In¬ 
cluding  plant  design  and  implementation, 
equipment  evaluation,  materials  handling 
and  computer  applications  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Experienced  in  forming 
and  leading  a  winning  team  in  order  to 
meet  critical  objectives.  Have  both  letter- 
press  and  offset  experience.  Box  218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


MY  IMAGINATIVE  CARTOONS  have  drawn 
friends  many  years.  Have  20  years  report¬ 
ing  background.  Recently  began  serious 
cartooning— sold  some  freelance.  Seek 
steady  editorial  cartooning  post.  Pay  not 
major  factor.  Any  Zone.  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  daily  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  wants  to  inject  your  editorial  page 
with  scintillating  comments  on  local,  state 
and  national  issues.  Clips,  references.  Box 
216.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST,  26,  experience  with  edito¬ 
rial.  general  or  caricatures,  now  on  weekly, 
seeks  challenge  of  daily,  anywhere.  For 
I  samples  write  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  business,  20,000 
to  metro,  desires  No.  1  or  2  position  in 
Zone  4.  Age  43,  married,  references.  Box 
159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  TRAINED  circu¬ 
lation  executive  fully  qualified  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  operations,  union  and  non¬ 
union  departments,  boy  and  adult  carriers, 
mailing  room,  fleet  management,  total 
market  coverage  desires  to  relocate.  Im¬ 
pressive  production  record  in  both  com¬ 
petitive  and  single  owner  markets.  Box 
164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNGCWCULATOR:  Experienced  on  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily,  weekly  and  voluntary 
collect  publications.  Presently  employed  as 
promotion  manager  on  medium  sized  daily. 
Desire  to  relocate  in  manager’s  position. 
Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  looking  for 
that  final  move,  desires  position  with  pub¬ 
lisher  that  means  business.  13  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience,  including  19  years  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  sales.  Box  208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OVER  30  YEARS  experience,  all  phases, 
small,  medium,  large  publications.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  in  motivation,  sales  service, 
collections  and  organization.  Free  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Director 
3(X),000  daily  and  Sunday.  Happily  mar¬ 
ried,  early  40s,  seek  new  challenge.  Labor 
negotiating  experience  with  Guild, 
Teamsters,  ITU,  etc.  Area  no  problem. 
Upper  30’s  salary  required.  Strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE.  Career  circu¬ 
lation  executive  with  19  years  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Strong  in  pro¬ 
motion,  training  and  independent  mer¬ 
chant  programs.  Would  like  to  relocate  in 
Zone  8  or  9,  available  immediately.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  in  circulation. 
Specialized  in  conversions  and  expansion 
of  free  publication.  Also  experienced  in 
circulation  on  large  paid  dailv.  Like  to  relo¬ 
cate  into  Zone  8  or  6.  Ralph  Uerdaz,  RD  3. 
Box  12,  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  18360. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WORKING  ASSISTANT  ad  manager.  34. 
looking  for  more  responsibilities  on  daily. 
Experienced  in  marketing  and  sales.  Box 
243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SUPERVISOR  and  active  account  rep 
300M  daily.  14  years  experience,  high 
goals— achiever!  Age  40,  family  man.  seek¬ 
ing  challenging  management  or  sales  posi¬ 
tion  Zone  3.  4,  6,  8.  References.  Box  268, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED  salesperson, 
excellent  background,  desires  permanent 
position  on  medium  to  small,  stable  news¬ 
paper.  Zone  9  or  8.  Box  184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER— Journalist,  news  sports,  report¬ 
er,  photographer,  public  relations.  Per¬ 
sonable.  aggressive,  versatile — presently 
employed  on  daily  newspaper,  but  seeking 
advancement  and  challenging  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  SPORTSWRITER  wants  to  try 
business,  financial  beat.  Tired  of  jocks. 
Experienced  in  makeup.  Any  Zone.  Ph: 
(812)  339-8382.  Box  113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  feature  soft  news  re¬ 
porter,  25.  seeks  Midwest  daily  spot.  3 
years  experience  in  community  journalism; 
6  months  specialized  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  Take  own  photographs.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Gail  Van  Horn,  2901  Perry  Ave.  N., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55422.  (612)  588- 
3933. 


WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  seek¬ 
ing  senior  position  with  business,  trade  or 
technical  magazine.  Professional  engi¬ 
neer.  Resume  and  samples  available,  ^x 
119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  age  26,  wants  to  move 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past 
2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover¬ 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references. 
Box  132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  BA  JOURNALISM  with  commer¬ 
cial  newspaper  training  seeks  entry  repor¬ 
ter  opportunity.  Resume,  clips.  Zone  2  or 
4.  Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOUGHTFUL  COLUMBIA  J-Grad,  26, 
with  4  years  newspaper,  magazine,  free¬ 
lance  and  international  experience  seeks 
editing/reporting  job  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area  or  Zone  2.  Box  172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  award-winner  3 
years  in  field.  BA  Journalism,  features, 
general  assignment.  VDT,  now  at  25,000 
daily,  seeks  larger  daily.  Zones  2,  3,  5,  6. 
Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— Recent  journalism  grad,  27, 
wants  general  assignment  reporting  job  in 
California  or  St.  Louis  area.  Hard  worker, 
good  references.  Box  146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  BACKGROUND,  former  sports 
reporter-editor,  staff  photographer  seeks 
return  to  newspaper,  sports  information  or 
public  relations  field;  VDT  experience,  over 
8years  with  daily  papers.  Box  294,  Eclitor& 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks  position 
with  responsibility.  No  clock  watcher.  Can 
do  it  all,  and  clips  to  prove  it.  Box  296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  FEMALE  REPORTER  with  2 
years  experience  on  medium  sized  Midwest 
daily  desires  position  on  similar  daily;  no 
geographic  preference.  Box  298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER.  30,  10  years  ex-  i 
perience  in  beat  coverage  (pros,  college),  ' 
features,  columns,  rewrite  for  600,000-  j 
plus  major  metro  daily;  personal  reasons  ! 
dictate  change  to  Zones  4  or  9.  Box  138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— Ex-Sports  Information 
Director  wants  daily  writing  job.  Strong 
writer  with  several  years  on  daily.  Jeff 
Rubin,  89  Newtown  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06851.  (203)  846-9205. 

SINGLE  FEMALE,  23,  2  years  experience, 
seeks  reporter/photographer  job  Zone  1  or 
2.  Tufts  grad.  MA-Boston  University.  Na¬ 
tional  magazine,  weekly,  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER:  8  years  experience, 
award-winner  several  times.  Have  staffed 
Little  League  to  Super  Bowl.  PM/Sunday 
preferred.  Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  EDITOR,  26,  seeks  new  spot  on 
innovative  daily.  Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Award¬ 
winning  general  news  reporter  with  talent 
in  features,  editing  and  layout.  Box  182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  several  years  experience, 
former  city  editor  for  small  daily,  24,  seeks 
challenging  position.  Box  143,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPER  SOB-SISTER  and  good  all-around 
reporter.  Female,  SVz  years  on  metro  daily. 
Seek  new  horizons  in  the  sun  country.  Box 
183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMHERST  ’76  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE  seeks 
entry-level  general  assignment/feature  re¬ 
porting  slot.  Strong  college  print  background; 
served  time  as  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  na¬ 
tionally  sydicated  columnist.  Eager  to 
work,  anxious  to  leave  home.  Good  catch. 
Any  Zone.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  and  layout  man  in  early 
40s,  last  10  years  with  one  of  Top  Ten 
dailies,  wants  news  editor,  city  editor  or 
copy  editor  position  with  Zone  4  daily  re¬ 
moved  from  pandemonium  of  metropolitan 
sprawl.  Experienced  on  VDT,  hot  type,  cold 
type.  Prefer  Saturday,  Sunday  off  to  spend 
with  family  and  hobbies  too  long  neg¬ 
lected.  You'll  get  your  money’s  worth.  Box 
179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


IRONSIDE  seeks  different  beat.  Employed 
reporter/copy  editor,  30,  has  yen  for  new 
challenges  with  Fourth  Estate.  BS  Jour¬ 
nalism.  SPJ-SDX.  Will  relocate.  Box  135, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  SPOT  sought  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  by  No.  2  man  at 
45,000  Zone  4  AM.  5  years  experience, 
last  2  on  VDTs.  Extremely  hard  worker,  27, 
with  extensive  slot  and  desk  background. 
Want  to  be  where  emphasis  is  on  rewarding 
effort  rather  than  winning  awards.  Box 
214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$25  REWARD  for  productive  job  tip.  June 
’77  grad  with  5  years  offset  experience. 
Thonen,  Box  2443,  Greenville,  N.C. 
27834. 

VERSATILE,  well-rounded  former  college 
teacher,  specialist  in  American  Literature, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  editing,  copy  writing,  book  re¬ 
views,  short  humorous  pieces  and  topical 
satire  plus  solid  business  background  at 
New  York’s  Lincoln  Center.  Seeking  growth 
opportunity,  editorial  position  preferred. 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  position  desired.  BJ  (Mis¬ 
souri).  SVz  years  with  major  metro  daily. 
Top  reporter  with  solid  desk  experience. 
Now  30  and  seeking  opening  with  30- 
70,0(X)  daily.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE-COURTS  reporter  with  legal  back¬ 
ground  and  several  awards  desires  position 
in  medium  size  daily.  Family  man  with 
good  references.  Box  283,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  team,  strong  small  town 
newspaper  experience  from  reporting 
through  running  presses  and  circulation. 
Good  in  ad  sates,  public  relations  and 
supervisory  management.  No  big  towns. 
Box  249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER,  24,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium-large  Zone  9  daily.  ZVz 
years  experience  on  medium  size  daily. 
Has  covered  a  variety  of  beats.  Versatile 
and  enterprising,  expert  with  in-depth 
pieces,  spot  news  and  features.  Box  254, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WONDER  WOMAN.  2  years  weekly  news¬ 
paper  reporting/layout:  1  year  New  York 
City  radio  newswriting;  2  years  reporting 
Jersey  radio.  Seek  spot  in  print/PR/media. 
Northeast.  Box  257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  \ 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  with  3  years  experi-  , 
ence  in  general  assignment  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  cultural  affairs,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  metro  daily  or  magazine.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  9.  Columbia  MSJ,  female, 
photographer.  References.  Box  278, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  proven  track  record  wants 
key  editorial  spot  on  medium/large  daily. 
Motivating  reporters  a  prime  talent.  Box 
271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  J-grad, 
New  York  Times  intern,  4  years  UPI;  free¬ 
lance  work  in  Newsweek,  Commonweal, 
Scripps-Howard,  etc.  Good  weekly  back¬ 
ground.  Seek  work  in  smaller  community. 
Box  275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  young  black  woman  with  1 
year  reporting  experience  with  a  25,000 
daily  paper  seeks  new  challenge.  Any 
Zone.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP! 

Victim  of  Idi  Amin’s  anti-Asian  program 
seeks  sympathetic  publisher  to  give  him  a 
chance.  Seven  years  daily  experience  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  copy  editor,  reporter;  British 
journalism  diploma.  Box  292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER,  experienced,  youthful, 
vibrant,  loaded  with  ideas.  All  areas  consi¬ 
dered.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  wire  service  reporter  with 
background  in  news,  magazines,  features, 
sports,  seeks  editorial  post  at  magazine  or 
PM  paper  Zones  1,  2,  8,  9.  Organizer, 
ideas.  Age  30.  Box  279,  Editor&  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  woman,  30,  wants  challeng¬ 
ing  career  in  news,  edit,  photo,  travel,  PR 
or  combination.  Prefer  New  York  metro 
area.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  and  col- 
umnist  seeks  position  on  medium  size 
daily.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE,  who  staff  weekly,  seek  reporting 
positions.  He— managing  editor,  MAJ, 
news,  photo,  sports.  She— feature  spe¬ 
cialty,  hard  news  and  layout,  too.  As  a  pair, 
we  come  on  sale.  The  O’Connors,  Rt.  1, 
Box  607  Waupaca,  Wise.  54981.  (715) 
258-9120. 


ence.  Good  at  headlines.  Any  Zone.  Andrea 
Monk.  3300  Eastman  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303.  (303)  494-9085,  mornings. 

1975  UPI  Investigative  Reporting  Award 
Winner  whose  efforts  led  to  November, 

1976  conviction  of  nursing  home  group  on 
Medicaid  fraud  charges  and  Pulitzer 
nomination,  seeks  writing  job.  Steve 
Rothman,  140  N.  8th  Ave.,  Des  Plaines, 
III.  60016.  (312)  824-6006. 

NO  AWARDS,  but  I  work  hard  and  write 
well.  I’m  a  woman,  24,  with  3  years  of  daily 
experience:  features,  city  hall  and  state 
desk.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  4 
years  experience,  working  on  80,0(X)  daily 
and  looking  for  step  up.  Beat  experience 
as  well  as  feature  writing.  Current  column 
writer.  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter,  28,  with  ex¬ 
perience  covering  local  government,  edu¬ 
cation,  state  agencies  and  investigative 
work,  seeks  position  on  desk  or  as  reporter 
on  daily,  any  Zone.  4  years  full-time  ex¬ 
perience  includes  knowledge  of  VDT.  Box 
231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  5  years  experience,  last  4 
with  75,000  PM  daily,  wants  city  editing 
job  on  medium  size  daily  or  reporting  job 
on  large  daily.  Background  includes  copy 
desk,  makeup,  VDTs,  all  types  of  reporting. 
This  is  my  career  and  it’s  time  I  moved  on 
to  new  challenge.  Clips,  resume  available. 
Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  6  years  ' 
experience  available  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  or  on  short  term  contract  basis.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  274,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SENIOR  AFRICAN  REPORTER,  based  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  7  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  Stanford  University  Professional 
Journalism  Fellow,  ready  to  be  a  stringer/ 
correspondent.  Resume  on  request.  Write 
Mitch  Odero,  Box  28582,  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
East  Africa. 

ARCHITECTURE  uses  energy,  is  part  of 
the  economy,  creates  a  quality  of  life  and 
affects  everyone  every  day.  Urban  critic 
seeks  position,  any  Zone,  writing  about  ar¬ 
chitecture,  cities  and  the  man-made  envi¬ 
ronment;  age  30;  seven  years  as  reporter, 
editor  and  critic:  graduate  work  in  ar¬ 
chitecture;  prizewinner.  Box  264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FIRST-CLASS  FILM  CRITIC/feature  writer, 
30,  seeks  metro  daily.  Overachiever.  5 
years  experience,  top  background.  Box 
259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  36,  reliable, 
seeks  part-time  work  in  Boston  area.  Also 
can  do  stories,  photos,  if  needed.  B.  Gil¬ 
son.  322  Beacon  St..  Somerville,  Mass. 
02143. 

SEASONED  daily  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter/photographer  seeks  same,  editor 
post  or  public  relations  work.  Box  256, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WASHINGTON  BASED  editor/writer  all 
media;  strong  travel,  science,  aerospace. 
Sox  197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  HOLE  IN  YOUR  COVERAGE? 
COVER  THE  ROCKIES  and  Colorado  with 
hard  news  feature  freelance.  Will  string, 
take  spots.  Wide  beat;  business,  lifestyle, 
energy,  recreation,  law,  politics,  etc. 
Ideas,  photos,  graphics  supplied.  Clips 
from  top  publications,  resume  available. 
B.  Sonn,  657  Grant,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 
(303)  831-9171. 


PUBLISHED  AUTHOR  and  D.C.  reporter, 
with  investigative  flair  and  research  skills, 
will  cover  in-depth  stories,  D.(i.-New  York 
City  corridors.  Good  feature  style.  All  of¬ 
fers  considered.  P.  0.  Box  502,  Arlington, 
Va.  22216. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

FEMALE  PHOTOGRAPHER.  23,  4  years 
experience,  former  chief  photographer  for 

froup  of  Midwest  papers  seeks  Zone  1  or 
.  Also  2  solid  years  reporting.  Best  of  both 
worlds.  Tufts/Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts 
grad.  MA-Boston  University.  Shows  to  cre¬ 
dit.  National  magazine,  weekly,  and  daily 
experience.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR— Extensive  photography 
and  graphic  design  background,  with 
ability  to  shoot,  create  layouts  and  edit 
photographic  material.  Box  196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NUMBER  2  tries  harder.  Second  place 
1976  state  press  association  contest 
wants  shot  at  Number  1.  Resume, 
portfolio.  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN — Family  man,  age  41,  relocat¬ 
ing  to  Florida.  Experienced  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Richard  L.  Temple,  15 
Jackson  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass.  027(53. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cola  type  con¬ 
versions:  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  IM, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT/MARKUP  MAN.  Crisp,  clean  ads. 
Production  supervisor  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Also  camera  knowledge.  Desire 
Atlanta,  Georgia  area  or  area  8.  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman-Assistant 
Production  Manager,  experienced  in  cold 
type.  Cost  conscious.  6  years  in  manage¬ 
ment  field.  Box  251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GET  YOUR  POINT  ACROSS-Efficient 
young  editor-writer,  daily  paper  back- 

f round,  seeks  PR  spot  Zones  7,  8.  BA.  Box 
04,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  family  album 

William  Allen  White  was  a  legend  in 
his  own  time,  long  before  most  present 
day  news  people  were  bom.  His  paper, 
the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  was  a 
mecca  and  a  training  ground  for  talented 
people  who  went  on,  with  White’s  bless¬ 
ings,  to  other  responsible  newspaper 
jobs. 

Mrs.  Katherine  White,  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  White  the  famous  son  of  a  fam¬ 
ous  father,  is  now  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Gazette. 

As  part  of  the  bi-centennial  obser¬ 
vance,  Mrs.  White  and  her  associates 
gathered  the  reminiscences  of  men  who 
had  learned  the  newspaper  business 
under  W.  A.  and  W.  L.  on  the  Gazette 
covering  a  span  of  70  years — almost  the 
life  span  of  the  paper — and  published 
them  over  an  1 1  week  period. 

They  have  just  been  compiled  in  an 
“Album  of  Memories,”  a  sort  of  Family 
Album,  that  is  not  only  nostalgic  but  in¬ 
spiring  to  the  admirers  of  White  et  fils. 
TTie  list  of  contributors,  those  who  got 
their  start  on  the  Gazette,  reads  like  a 
who's  who  of  middle  western  journalism. 

The  lead-off  piece  is  by  Oscar  S.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  Stauf¬ 
fer  Publications,  Topeka,  who  started  his 
career  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Gazette  in 
1906.  He  recalls  Walt  Mason  writing 
poetry  in  the  Gazette  shop. 

There  is; 

Rolla  Clymer,  editor  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  who  got  his  start  as  a  string  cor¬ 
respondent  at  50  cents  a  column,  minus 
heads. 

Murdock  Pemberton,  former  art  critic 
for  the  New  Yorker,  who  started  as  a 
printers'  devil  and  whose  brother. 
Brock,  also  worked  on  the  Gazette. 

Whitley  Austin,  retired  editor  of  the 
Salina  Journal. 

Stuart  Awbrey,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Hutchinson  News. 

John  McCormally,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk 
Eye. 

Delbert  Brinkman,  dean  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Austin  Farley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Junction  City  Union. 

E.  N.  Earley,  reporter  for  the  Tulsa 
Tribune. 

To  top  it  off,  the  album  cover  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  water  color  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Gazette  building,  a  gift  20  years  ago 
from  Bob  White  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  who  bought  it  at  an  art  exhibit. 

This  70-year  history  of  the  Gazette  and 
Emporia  is  interspersed  with  old  photo¬ 
graphs  of  White,  the  Gazette  office,  the 
town,  and  articles  about  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  town  by  the  mayor  and 
others. 

It  seems  to  us  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  other  small  newspapers  that  have  been 
leaders  in  their  communities  and  training 
grounds  and  stepping  stones  for  some  of 
the  present-day  newspaper  leaders  that 
could  publish  their  own  “albums.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


1/26  2/9 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  11  Vi  10% 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  2OV4  21Vi 

Opital  Cities  CX)mm.  (NYSE)  .  53%  53% 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  AVe  4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  12%  12% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33  30% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  38%  36 

Gray  &)mm.  (OTC)  .  11  IOV2 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  27%  28V4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30%  29y2 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  37%  36 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  25%  24% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  ISVi  18% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  23%  24Vi 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . . .  17%  16% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3%  4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19V2  17V4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  ISVii  18 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  28%  27% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12V'b  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  37V4  SSVi 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21%  22 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  15%  15V2 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  23%  24(4 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9V» 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13V2  IS'i 

Altair(OTC)  .  2%  3Ve 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19%  18% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5%  5V2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  30%  29V4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  33V2  33V2 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10  9% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  40  40V4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  38'/4  41 ’/2 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  —  I6V4 

Oigital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  16%  44V2 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  15%  13% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  38%  37 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  IOV4  10 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  77Ve  72 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28V4  29 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  52%  51 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  35  32% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  31  28% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  3OV4  28% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  2712  30 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  33%  32 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  16%  17 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  58  57’'8 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16%  17% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  41 V2  44% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5  5'  2 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  7’'2  8% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22%  22&b 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  20%  20% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  52'»  50% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  5%  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  13»4  13% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  34  32% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  20>4  21 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  27  27 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8*b  8*e 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  33%  34 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  25%  25*b 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  26  25% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  3% 


U.S.  retaliates; 
ousts  Soviet  reporter 

The  United  States  last  week  (Feb.  5) 
ordered  expulsion  of  a  correspondent  for 
the  Tass  news  agency  after  the  Soviet 
Union  spurned  an  urgent  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  request  that  the  Soviet  re¬ 
consider  its  ouster  of  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

State  Department  spokesman  Fred¬ 
erick  Z.  Brown  said  the  action  was 
taken  with  regret  and  called  the  course  of 
events  a  backward  step  in  promoting  the 
free  flow  of  information. 

On  February  4,  AP  correspondent 
George  Krimsky  was  ordered  to  leave 
Russia  within  a  week.  The  Soviets  ac¬ 
cused  Krimsky  of  espionage  and  cur¬ 
rency  violations.  This  was  denied  by  the 
AP,  which  said  the  charges  were  a  pre¬ 
text  for  getting  rid  of  an  aggressive 
Russian-speaking  reporter. 

On  February  5,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  told  reporters 
“We  ought  to  tell  one  of  their  people 
right  away  to  start  packing  his  bags.  I 
believe  in  retaliation  to  this  sort  of 
thing.” 

Shortly  after  noon  that  same  day,  the 
State  Department  notified  the  Soviet 
Embassy  that  Vladimir  1.  Alekseyev,  a 
member  of  the  18-member  Washington 
bureau  of  Tass,  was  being  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  and  it  was  specified 
that  the  action  was  being  taken  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Krimsky’s  ouster.  Alekseyev, 
who  came  here  last  April  with  his  wife 
and  child,  has  been  covering  the  State 
Department  and  Capitol  Hill. 

In  1968-70,  five  U.S.  correspondents 
were  expelled  from  Russia  and  three 
Soviet  correspondents  expelled  from  the 
U.S.  The  Alekseyev  ouster  was  ordered 
with  approval  by  President  Carter,  the 
AP  said. 

During  Carter’s  first  news  conference 
(Feb.  8),  which  followed  the  ousters  by 
both  countries,  the  President  drew  laugh¬ 
ter  when  he  jokingly  said  that  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  Soviet  expulsion  from  Mos¬ 
cow  of  an  American  A.P.  reporter,  he 
had  considered  the  expulsion  of  the  A.P. 
reporter  from  Washington. 

In  a  more  serious  tone.  Carter  said  the 
U.S.  has  got  to  be  “firm”  and  “forceful” 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  such 
matters.  “1  can't  go  in  with  armed  forces 
and  try  to  change  the  internal  mechanism 
of  the  Soviet  Government,”  he  said.  “In 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  or  with  others 
we  can't  expect  overnight  success.  It  re¬ 
quires  long,  tedious,  labored,  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  progress.” 

• 

Newspapers  in  America  employ  more 
people  than  any  other  industry  except 
the  steel  and  automobile  industries.  In 
1975.  378.500  people  held  newspaper 
jobs. 
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Do  jott  know  >vho  # 
the  world's  number  one 
produeer  of  input 
editing  systems  for 
newspapers  is? 


nDRDC 

WOFtLDWIDE 


Hendrix  was  the  first  ever  to  transform  words  from 
fingertip  to  computer  to  print . . .  instantaneously.  That 
was  in  1969. 

Today,  Hendrix  Worldwide  has  more  input  editing 
systems  on-line  at  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  company . . .  proven  systems  that  work. 


If  you’re  interested  in  producing  better  news, 
classified  and  editorial  products . . .  more  efficiently  than 
ever  before,  maybe  you  should  call  number  one, 

Hendrix  Worldwide.  We’ll  introduce  you  to  the  number 
one  system  around,  our  new,  flexible  6400. 

It  works. 


HENDRIX  WORLDWIDE 
CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
(>45  Harvey  Hd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  (Kil(i;i 
((>();!)  (>(>‘t-‘K)5() 

Telex  !)4;548() 

U.S.  REGIONAL  OFFICES: 
Eastern  Region 
Palmer  Drive 
Londonderry,  N.H.  03053 
(603)434-1591 


Western  Region 
Suite  204 

477  E.  Butterlield  Rd. 

Lombard.  11.  (>0148 
(312)963-8225 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES: 
Great  Britain 
Graphic  .-^rts  Ktiuipment 
1 1  .Aintree  Hd. 

Perivale,  Greenl'ord.  I'M  7LE 
Middle.sex,  England 
1-997-80.53 


Republic  of  South  Africa 
Phot racomp  ( Pi  v )  Ltd. 
P.O.  Box  0972 
•Johanneshurg  2(K)0 
836-2941 

Suomi-Finland 

Finska  .^B  Fredr.  Wagner 

Altertinkatu  34 

Helsinki 

;k)-543-614 


Sverige 

AB  Fredr.  Wagtier 
V’asiigiitati  48 
Stockholm  1 
))8-22-99-(H) 

AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Gamla  Thvevagen  22 
Goteborg  8 
031-22-21-20 
Slus.sgatan  13-15 
Box  6014 
Mahno  (> 

040-735-45 


THE  1976 
ROY  W.  HOWARD 
AWARDS 

The  prestigious  recognition 
for  public  service 
by  newspapers, 
television  stations, 
and  radio  stations 


OUTSJTANIttU 

PUBLIC 

MCOURlERJOyA 


Entries  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1,  will  be 
eligible  for  prizes  in  the  annual  Roy  W.  Howard 
Public  Service  Awards  for  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  reporting  by  newspapers,  television,  and  radio 
stations. 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one 
newspaper  and  one  television  or  radio  station. 
Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be 
awarded. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broad¬ 
cast  in  1976. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  indi¬ 
viduals  at  the  newspaper,  television,  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion  who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  but  each  entry  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the 
editor  or  station  manager,  along  with  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  endeavor  which  points  up,  among 
other  things,  the  problem,  how  it  was  uncovered, 
and  the  journalistic  enterprise  used  in  studying 
and  exposing  the  problem. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  United  Press.  Their 
purpose  is  to  encourage  and  rewaid  exemplary 
public  service. 

Newspaper  entries  must  be  mounted  in  some 
manner,  and  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 


New  York,  NY  10017.  These  entries  become  prop¬ 
erty  of  The  Foundation. 

In  the  broadcast  division,  radio  entries  should 
be  submitted  on  ’,4"  audio  tape,  7V2  or  3^4  ips  or 
cassette,  and  television  entries  on  videotape 
cassette  only.  Send  entries  to  F.  Ben  Hevel,  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  500  Central  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  Broadcast  entries  will  be 
returned  only  if  requested  at  the  time  of  submis¬ 
sion  and  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 

Top  winners  in  the  1975  Howard  Awards  were 
the  Louisville  Courier-journal  and  KGW-TV,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 


Announcement  of  Winners 

Winners  in  the  various  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  competitions:  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Awards,  Edward  Willis Scripps 
First  Amendment  Award,  Walker  Stone 
Editorial  Awards,  Edward  j.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards,  as  well  as  the  Roy 
W.  Howard  Awards,  will  be  announced 
April  19. 


Scripps-Howard 
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